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CHAPTER XXIII. 

^' You like the Grants, father and son, I'm sure, 
Bessie, don't you ?" said Maiy M^icar; ^' and Miss 
Grant is such a kind old woman too. I call old Mr. 
Grant quite interesting; and he is yery kind also." 

" IS you won't be angry, Mary, I would say I like 
old Mr. Grant better than Dr. Grant." 

" Oh, that's because you do not know John yet." 

" No, I don't know him. He gives me a nod in 
the morning when we meet, and that's the most I 
see of him ; but I can't feel at home with him. I'm 
quite at home with his father." 

" There is a slight shyness about John, just the 
kind of thing people are apt to take for coldness or 
pride ; but when you know him better" 

^^ I don't think he is shy ; he is not shy with Miss 
Boston at least." 

" Oh, Miss Boston is a very old fiiend, and was 
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his mother's cousin. Wait till you know him better. 
His time is very much occupied just now helping 
papa^ so that he can't be much at home." 

" It would not have occurred to me that he was 
shy/* thought Bessie. " I fancied he did not think it 
worth his while putting off time on me. If I am 
wrong, I beg his pardon." 

" And what do you think of Tom Ainslie ?" asked 
Maiy. 

" I haven't thought of him at all." 

" They've been thinking of you. Susan and he 
are getting up a picnic on your account." 

" On my account ?" 

" Yes ; you are the great first cause ; of course 
the rest of us will enjoy it too." 

" They really are kind." 

" Yes, they're kind, we all acknowledge that" 

" You're talking of the Ainslies," said Mrs. Gas- 
coigne — (Bessie was spending an evening at St. Vincent 
Villa) — " Certainly they're not the style of people I 
have been accustomed to, but I think them very 
meritorious. Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie enjoy themselves 
in their own way; the young people are more ambitious, 
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and they make me their authority on all points of 
etiquette^ and I am very glad to be of use to them. 
I consider people who have raised themselves in the 
scale deserve to be encouraged ; so does your papa^ 
Mary." 

^^ Most people in the neighbourhood consider them 
deserving," said Maiy. "Aunt gets a drive in Mrs. 
AinsUe's carriage whenever she likes, which is more 
than she can say of papa's brougham ; but then Mr. 
Ainslie says the brougham is part of papa's business 
plant." 

" Poor man I Mr. Ainslie is rather given to com- 
mercial slang/' said Mrs. Gascoigne, "and Mrs. 
Ainslie's manners and ideas are hardly in keeping 
with their present phase of life ; but I believe they 
are sterling people, and one can overlook a good 
deal in that case — at least I can ; although, other 
things being equal, I should prefer acquaintance of a 
different stamp; but nothing can make up for the 
deficiencies caused by not moving in good society in 
youth." 

" That's always what grandmamma says, and aunt 
counts a good deal on birth and breeding too, I know, 
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although she holds out to me^ that if people are good 
and do their duty, externals are of very little import- 
ance ; and when I am in a virtuous mood, and look 
closely into things, I think she's right." 

" Certainly, my dear," said Mrs. Gascoigne; " still, 
when one has been accustomed to society where cul- 
tivation and refinement have gone on for generations, 
one misses the grace of it ; goodness, in the rough, 
jars on one." 

" It doesn't jar on me," said Mary ; " I like the 
Ainslies." 

Next day Susan Ainslie called at Grantsbum 
to invite Bessie to the picnic. "You know. Miss 
Barclay," she said, her fat good-humoured face dimp- 
ling all over with smiles, " this picnic is of Tom's 
planning; I hope it will go off well, and that you'll 
enjoy it." 

" I am sure of it ; I never was at a picnic, and 
I am so glad to go." 

" You never were at one before ? Where have 
you lived all your days ? I've been at so many, but 
they're not always nice ; it depends so much on the 
people, and the way they're planned, and, beyond 
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eyeiytliing, on the weather; a showery day, or a 
windy day, or a cloudy day, and it's done for ; I don't 
believe there's such a thing as a perfect picnic." 
'* Whatever this one is, I'm sure I'll like it." 
" We're to have young people mostly, they're best 
for a picnic ; old people are always catching cold or 
something; only manmia says we must have Mrs. 
Gascoigne, she has so much spirit, and mamma likes 
to show her a little attention. She is so poor, quite 
dependent on Dr. M^icar, you know ; and, as mamma 
says, he may marry any day, and where would she be ? 
and she can always make herself agreeable, and is 
so anxious to be of any little service to us, so we 
must have her, but I think she's the oldest of the 
lot," etc. etc. 

The picnic passed off much like other picnics. 
Bessie had a great deal of enjoyment in watching the 
sayings and doings of the company, most of whom 
were strangers to her. The quiet pastoral dream-like 
glen, the ruined castle, and the scenery generally, she 
only got a vagiie idea of; to make them her own she 
felt fske would need to spend some time with them 
alone ; it was to the people she devoted her faculties. 
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Mr. Tom Ainslie came for her in the morning, 
and brought her home at night, when she found two 
unexpected things had happened — Miss Boston had 
gone home, and Mr. Grant had sprained his ankle 
severely. He was lying on the sofa, and his sister 
was applying remedies. 

'' Fm sorry," said Bessie ; '' is it very painful ?" 

" A little, but I don't mind that, it's the imprison- 
ment I dislike. What kind of day have you had ?" 

" Delightful. Imprisonment — ^that's staying in the 
house for a week or two ; that's nothing. I am often 
not out for a fortnight except to church ; to be sure 
men are different, I suppose." 

" Yes, they are very different," said Miss Grant ; 
" they lose patience at once. Women can endure a 
great deal, and say nothing about it." 

" I can't help being a man," said Mr. Grant. 

^^ You should be glad it's nothing worse, and that 
you have a doctor in the house," said his sister. 

" If Miss Boston hadn't gone away — Will she 
expect me to-night ? She might have stayed a little 
longer," said Bessie. 

^^ So she might," said Miss Grant ; '^ but John 
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came in^ and stupidly told her that the boy at Blmd- 
pits was hoeing up all the flower-seeds; and home 
she would be on the instant ; but she said she would 
only expect a call from you now and then till you 
wanted to come back altogether." 

^' I would like to go to her; but I would like to 
stay here too^ and try to amuse you," she said, look- 
ing at Mr. Grant. 

" Then by all means stay and try it." 

« I don't thmk it will be difficult." 

" That's because you have never had to do with 
men, my dear/' said Miss Grant ; ^^ the la^t time my 
brother was confined to. the house with cold I was at 
my wit's end. I wanted him to hem some kitchen 
towels, which he could have done quite well" 

"There, that'll do," said Mr. Grant ; " 111 try to 

« 

behave better this time ; but the air (^ a house stifles 
me when I'm in it from morning till night" 

Mr. Grant was not prevented by his accident from 
being in his office, as that was under his own roof; 
but, his business there done, he had no resource but 
his sister's sitting-room, which was a hardship to a 
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man accustomed to be on horseback every day of the 
year^ and passionately fond of the exercise. 

" Now," he said to Bessie, " how do you propose 
amusing me, and keeping me in good hnmour ?" 

"I'll tell you all I can do, and then you can 
choose. I can read aloud, I can play on the piano 
and sing, I can play backgammon and draughts, and 
I can speak ; or I can take my work and be silent, or 
I can disappear altogether." 

"That's all?'* 

" Yes, that's all, so far as I remember, that can be 
of any use to you." 

"I must try them all, then. My sister reads 
aloud, but I always fall asleep under it." 

" Do you wish to be read to ? and do you want to 
go to sleep ?" 

" I don't want to go to sleep if I can help it." 

" Because I can read either to make you sleep or 
to keep you awake. I'll keep you awake; what 
shall we read?" 

" What say you ? Tennyson, I daresay, if you were 
to choose. But I'm not in a mood for poetry; I 
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really don't care for poetry. I had better not trouble 
you; ril just glance over the newspaper." 

" It's no trouble to me to read^ it's an enjoyment. 
I seldom get any one that'll put up with it. When 
grandmamma is able she likes to read herself^ except 
the newspapers ; and there's neyer time to read more 
than my lesson to aunt." 

" Very well, begin." 

" You'll tell me when you're tired. When I read 
the paper to grandmamma, I read first ' The Turf,' 
and then where the different hounds meet" 

"The turf I What does she or you know about 
the turf?" 

" Oh, I always insist she likes to hear about it ; 
sometimes she's angiy, and sometimes she laughs — ^it's 
a standing joke between us, and we both feel attached 
to it. Now, grandmamma hasn't much to take her 
out of herself. Shall I b^in with the births, deaths, 
and marriages ? but I daresay it's ridiculous to sup- 
pose a man interested in these — ^the leaders will be 
the thing;" and she plunged into the topics of the 
day, reading with spirit and point, and easy natural- 
ness, stopping here and there to make some remark^ 
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critical or otherwise, with the queer wisdom you 
might expect a changeling to be endowed with, but 
showing that she knew perfectly what she was about. 
Her performance was certainly a contrast to Miss 
Grant's monotonous sing-song, interlarded with yawns. 
At length she said — 

" Shall I stop ? are you th-ed ?" 

" Tired I no," he said, looking at his watch, " but 
you must be ; why, you've read an hour and a half 
IVe forgotten myself to let you go on so long." 

" I don't think that long ; I haven't been speaking 
loud. I've often gone on for two hours at the pitch 
of my voice, when I had the chance of the house to 
myself; but that's some time ago. I had certain 
views then, which I was forced to relinquish." The 
large dark eyes were looking at the wall behind Mr. 
Grant, and it seemed as if she were speaking more to 
herself than to hun. 

" What views could you possibly have ; and who 
forced you to relinquish them ?" he said. 

" Aunt did, and I've tried not to think of it since. 
I thought of a public career." 
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" You I a public career I How on earth were you 
going to make yourself public ?" 

"I was going to read in public; there's surely 
nothing so surprising m thai Would there be more 
harm in reading to a thousand people than to one ?" 

^^ Your aunt is one of the most sensible people I 
ever knew," said he, warmly. 

" I am sure of that," she said ; " if I hadn't been 
so sure of that I wouldn't have yielded ; but I gave 
in to her general sense, not to her particular sense on 
that subject." 

If Mr. Grant had not been chained to the sofa, 
he would have gone walking through the room. 

" As you're not in training for a public career, I 
think you have done enough just now; and you've 
kept up the attention of your audience remarkably 
well. Perhaps you would take your stitching, and 
sit in the window there ?" 

She took her stitching, but she was idle. Her 
eyes wandered over the old-&shioned garden, over the 
fields, and woods, and farm-houses, till they reached 
the sea, shining in its coat of many colours below the 
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evening sun, which, like old King Hake, was grandly 
sinking into the waters in a bed of fire and flame. 

" I wonder," said Dr. Grant, after he had examined 
his paternal patient professionally, and giyen him the 
news of the day, ^' I wonder that child hasn't gone 
back to Blindpits yet" 

" Is there any particular hurry for her going back ?" 
said Mr. Grant. 

"Oh, of course not," said the doctor; "but I 
would have thought, if there isn't as much in her, 
her aunt would have put her up to it." 

" Her aunt hasn't shown herself so worldly wise 
yet, John ; and I hope she would hardly lay soiled 
fingers on that child's innocent nature." 

" The innocent child seems to have played her 
part pretty well as yet ; but she'll need to look sharp 
if she's to do much good, for the old woman is like 
the horse-leech about attention — she never says it's 
enough.'* 

" I don't find her in the least exacting." 

" I do. Sometime since she asked me to bring 
from Middleburgh, the first time I went, some parti- 
cular kind of cured fish. I forgot them as often as I 
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could; and when I did bring them, I was about 
poisoned with the perfume^ and had all the cats of the 
place sniffing about me. Then she saw some remark- 
able coffee advertised, and I must bring a quarter of a 
pound of it — ^not more till she tried it — and the train 
smelt like a coffee-mill, or plantation for what I know. 
I wonder what she'll think of next — a polecat 
likely." 

"But you needn't cany her parcels unless you 
like." 

" No ; but I like to be obliging, and I asked if 
there was anything I could do for her; and I could 
hardly refuse to do it after that." 

" I don't see that ; you could have said you did 
not care for extra perfumes." 

" Oh, hang her !" said the doctor. " And she has 
always some jelly-pot, about the size of my little 
finger, that I'm to take and give to any one that 
needs it, with extraordinary injunctions to keep one 
end up." 

" You must be a great favourite, John ; she never 
employs me in that kind of work." 

" It is a disgusting turn her favouritism has taken 
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anyway ; that young fool, Tom Ainslie, has been here 
to-day, I Buppoee?" 

" Yes, he has been here every day mnce I got this 
accident. Why do yon call him a fool ?" 

" TouH find out bye and bye. I think I must write 
to Graham — he's a friend of Alnslie's — and let him 
know how attentire he ie iu coming every day to ask 
for your I^." 

"Do," said Mr. Qrant; and the doctor left his 
indoor patient with a kind of grandfetheriy pity for 
human nature. Here was Miss Boston, for instance, 
convinced that he had a strong personal regard and 
affection for her ; and here was Mb lather under the 
ridiculous delusion that Tom Ainslie called ereiy day 
for no end but to inquire after his wel£u*e. " To 
think of the &cilify with which people can be impoBed 
on !" BtaA Dr. Grant to himself. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



During the morning hours her guest hovered about 
Miss Grant, and did any little services she could for 
her; then she went out of doors — ^the world was 
all before her where to choose. Generally she took 
a book with her. It is probable she was not parti- 
cular about her book ; youth never is. It is one of 
its privileges, that books are all entertaining, people 
all what they seem to be, showers all balmy, and 
sunshine ever bright. Her favourite haunt was a 
quiet little glen, an hour's walk up the bum, opposite 
the house. It was a perfect little bit of locked-in 
beauty ; and she made a seat of a knowe at the under 
end of it, where the water sang at her feet in its zig- 
zag journey onwards. A perfect London of insect-life 
sent up its hum round her; now and then a sheep 
would stop cropping the grass to look at the strange 
object on the knoll, but quite without alarm, for it 
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resumed its business shortly. There were cattle, too, 
in the distance, near enough to be objects in the 
landscape, but not so near as to be objects of appre- 
hension, which there was no reason for their being, if 
the visitor had known, for they were placid, tranquil 
beings, descended from a long line of civilised, con- 
tented, beefy ancestors. 

Bessie had never met any one here hitherto. Not 
far off was a cluster of cottages; but there was a 
shorter cut from them to Heatherburgh than the foot- 
path through the glen, and the inhabitants were not 
so alive to the beauties of this glen as to lengthen 
their journeys for the purpose of seeing it. One day, 
however, when she looked up from her occupation- 
she had brought a pencil and paper, and was writing 
to her aunt under the select influences of the place — 
she saw Tom Ainslie coming towards her. " How do 
you do?" she said; "you're the first human being I 
have seen here." 

" People are all at their work at this time of day. 
I daresay that's the reason." 

" Very likely. Do you know, I don't think this 
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glen much behind the one where we had the picnic. 
What a happy day that was 1" 

" Did yoii think so, Miss Barclay ?'' 

"Yes, I did. Did you not?" 

" Oh, yes ; but I was anxious, you know" 

"Ah, but I had no anxiety, you see. Being 
neither host nor hostess, I had nothing to do but 
enjoy myself; and I did it." 

" I was anxious about" 

*^ But you needn't hare been anxious. The weather 
was capital, and everything was delightful." 

"That wasn't what I was anxious about — ^but, 
but;" and he floundered and got on again witt the 
abrupt question, "When are Mary M^Vicar and 
Grant to be married ?" 

'^ In the autumn, I suppose ; but I don^t think 
ihe time is fixed yet." 

" They are young," said Mr. Ainslie, " but I believe 
in early marriages. Miss Barclay.^ 

'^ So do I, and in late ones too. Perhaps you've 
noticed, in old-feshioned novels, all the marriages are 
early, but in novels now they are very often late^ 
owii^ to a want of money. I should think that often 
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happens in real life ; but if a marriage is a true mar- 
riage^ I don't see that the age of the parties matters 
much." 

^^But, other things being equal, you think an 
early marriage best ?" 

" I couldn't say. I h^ye not thought of the sub- 
ject sufficiently to have made up my mind." 

Mr. Ainslie, young as he was, had had his flirta- 
tions in his time, but not on this wise ; his openmgs 
were now shut as fast as he made them, whereas in 
other cases he had found no difficulty, or very little. 
Being in earnest, he could but try again. 

^^And what do you call a true marriage. Miss 
Barclay?" 

" One that's not false." ' 

This was a rapid settling of the question, instead 
of a lengthened dilly-dallying with such an interesting 
subject. 

"Perhaps you would explain your ideas a little 
farther. Miss Barclay ?" 

" I haven't any more ideas on the subject ; it's easy 
knowing the difference between truth and falsehood." 

Mr. Ainslie never had so much difficulty in keep- 
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ing a conversation in the desirable groove. " Trae, 
disinterested love is surely a most valuable thing," he 
remarked. 

" Yes, it is ; and, unlike many valuable things, it 
is not valuable because it*s scarce." 

" You think it's not scarce ? that's not the com- 
mon idea, I suspect." 

" It's mine, though. I've met with a great deal 
of it myself, and I've seen a great deal of it ; and I 
don't believe the world could be kept going on with- 
out a great deal of it." 

" Yet older people than we are have complained 
sadly of the want of it ; and I don't think it is so 
plentiful as you suppose. I've known men marry 
ladies with money, who wouldn't have married them 
without it ; and yet I daresay their wives supposed 
they were very disinterested." 

" They were base," said she. " I don't know if 
true love could mix with such base alloy ; but I was 
talking of love in general, not particularly of lovers. 
I never came across a case of that kind till I knew 
Mary M^icar and Dr. Grant.^' 

There was no want of interest or animation in 
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Bessie's face ; but the business-like way in which she 
traversed the tender topics offered for her considera- 
tion convinced the youth that he would get no help 
from her in opening the oyster of his affections for 
her acceptance ; but if he could get that length — the 
length of holding it out to het — ^he did not despair of 
her accepting it. Bessie had risen from her seat, 
and they had an hour's walk before them, ifow, 
people can say things, walking under the open canopy 
of heaven, that would stick in their throats, perhaps, 
sitting within four walls. 

" Miss Barclay," he said, " perhaps you will think 
me abjpupt if I say** — and he stopped. 

" If you say what? and what does it signify whether 
you are abrupt or not ?" 

" If I say," he resumed, " that t love you truly 
and disinterestedly, that I want to marry you, and 
that I don't see why we should not be married when 
Mary M'Vicar and Grant are. We wont need to 
wait for money at any rale.'^ 

Bessie stood still in th^ path dumfoundered, and 
wondering whether she had heard aright. He stopped 
opposite her. She said — 
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" Mr. Ainslie^ do you know who I am ?" 

"Yes, yes; you are a relation of»Mis8 Boston's." 

" I didn't mean that. I mean do you know me. 
I don't know you. You surely wouldn't i^arry a per- 
son you know nothing about ?" 

" I know you quite well — quite well — quite well ! " 
he exclaimed. 

" Grandmamma often tells me to hold my tongue, 
aunt tells me how foolish I am, Mr. Grant asks me to 
spring up before him and have a gallop on Meg, 
and you want to marry me I It's very funny ; " and 
her merry laugh rang out on the summer air. " Don't 
you think it is veiy funny ?" 

" No," he said ; " I am serious enough ; and I 
don't like to be laughed at." 

" I was not laughing at you ; and I'm quite serious 
too. Fm not going to marry a person I know nothing 
of, whatever you may do ; that would be disinterested- 
ness with a vengeance." 

" Then if I wait — ^wait ever so long, till you know 
me — I know you quite well ; — then will you think of 
me?" 

" I can't promise that ; I can't promise — no, don't 
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waHto time thinking of me, for I don't think ii^-could 
— ever — ^be. Let ns speak of something else." 

They walked on, but Mr. Ainslie could make 
nothing more of it, yet he did not despair. 

Bessie finished her letter to her aunt without 
saying anything of this adventure in the glen, but she 
thought of it, and said to herself — " Mr. Ainslie made 
up his mind to marry me in three weeks. Til give him 
six to forget me." Mr. Ainslie, however, still continued 
to exhibit anxiety and interest in Mr. Grant's disabled 
ankle. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

*' Yes ; when I was at Blindpits/' said Bessie, as she 
rose from the piano, on which she had been playmg for 
Mr. Grant's amusement — he had found out that she 
could do something more than play the ^^ little" done 
by most ladies between this and the Antipodes — " I 
told Miss Boston I would be back to her in the end 
of this week." 

" And what did she say ?" asked Mr. Grant. 

" Why, what could she say, except that she would 
be glad to see me?" 

" She could have said a good many things if she 
had not been glad ; I think you should go." 

" Do you really ?" she said, wistfully. 

"Yes; although I am sorry; for now that my 
ankle is better, I have not only to lose you, but young 
Mr. Ainslie's visits will stop too, I doubf 
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Bessie blushed^ but looked straight at Mr. Grant 
with an irrepressible smile in her eyes. 

" Miss Boston," he went on, " admits only a very 
select few, so that, though he may feel much interest 
in her coughs and colds, he won't be able to show it." 

" Miss Boston doesn't know the Ainslies, does she 
not?" 

" No ; she doesn't know them, and doesn't wish 
to know them." 

" I think she is wrong ; they are very nice people." 

"Very; the father has brains, and has known 
how to use them ; I can't say as much for Tom." 

" I think, now, you are hard on poor Tom, Mr. 
Grant." 

" Perhaps, after all his attention for the last month. 
Does my sister know you are going this week ?" 

" Oh, yes ; that's one reason she has gone to Ash- 
bum Cottage this afternoon ; as she said I was here 
to make tea for you." 

" Did she not want you to stay longer ?" 

'^ Yes; she asked me to stay longer," 

" But you wish to go ? I don't wonder, you must 
hare felt dull here." 
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" You wish me to go, you say," 

" You must have felt dull here ; no parties, nor 
dancing, nor anything of that kind. My sister is past 
that, you see ; I don't think I ever was at it ; but 
well promise you some gay doings in the autumn," 

" Thank you. I need gaiety, I have been so much 
accustomed to it." 

^^ You go to a great many parties in Ironburgh ?" 

"Oh, a perpetual whirl. My wonder is how I 
have existed since I came here. Don't you know, Mr. 
Grant," she went on, " that we live in a house that 
might be almost put bodily into this room ; that, as 
grandmamma says, we are quite out of society ; that 
aunt works hard ; that I work a little ? I shall do a 
great deal more when I get back. Ah, life is too easy 
here, too luxurious ! I sometimes feel like Moses at 
the court of Pharaoh, thinking of the Israelites. If 
you saw the struggle for life, the squalor, the dirt, the 
misery in the east end of Ironburgh ! I don't pretend 
to do any good when I'm there — only it seems a kind 
of sympathy to live among it, if one can do no more." 

" And you think that here we are all as happy as 
the day's long ?" 
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"You hare pure air here, at any rate, and the 
working-people, I see, look strong and healthy. One 
day last wiDter — a bleak wet day it was — I was out 
in a poor part of the town, and I saw half-clad 
shiyering-looking men, with both bands in their 
pockets, and keen, pinched, intelligent laces, going in 
to a wide passage; in the passage was a desk-stool on 
which stood an old soup-plate ; each as he went in 
put a copper in it ! I found they were weavers out of 
employment, having a public meeting to consider what 
was to be done. The coppers were to pay for the 
hall they met in. They were poor creatures, the wind 
seemed to go throi^^ them, and you could easily 
im^ne what the homes they had left were lite. I 
saw one get a job to carry a box, not a big box. Miss 
Boston's boy would have thought nothing of it ; when 
somebody helped to get it on his back, he quivered 
under it like a willow-wand. It does seem to me a shade 
less selfish to live among such people and feel for 
them, than to eiyoy one's-self and ignore them ; and 
ir I had got my plans carried out, I might even have 
helped them a little." 
"What plans?" 
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" Oh, the intention I had of training myself to 
read or sing in public. If I had been successAil, I 
would have got a good deal of money ; but I must be 
content to work in a small way." 

" What do you mean to do ?" 

" Teach music in the first instance. I don't like 
it; but aunt says I'll leam to like it. I had two 
scholars when I came away. They were very fat 
young ladies, and they knew nothing of music, and 
had neither taste nor talent for it ; and oh ! how 
their hands perspired; and they always insisted on 
shaking hands, and with a firm gra^p. It was like 
clasping a half-wrung greasy dishclout." - 

Mr. Grant laughed. "I never clasped a half- 
wrung greasy dishclout." 

^^ But I have. Hands of that kind are a positive 
misfortune ; and yet there's a diy, arid, parchmenty 
hand that's nearly as bad. Mr. Pettigrew has that 
kind, and will shake hands at every turn. I often 
threaten to hang my glove out at the window to air 
after shaking hands with him. Some people are 
repulsive.'* 

" Then^ although you'd give away money to the 
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poor, or, if you hadn't that, sympathy, you wouldn't 
go the length of shaking hands, I see ?" 
" It may be wrong, but I can't help it." 
" You wouldn't be so knowing in hands and some 
other things if you didn't stay in-doors a fortnight at 
a time ; people fancy all kinds of megrims that sit 
in-doors. And if you like to take a walk with me 
any day, I'll show you misery, destitution, and dis-r 
content, as much as you could wish; you needn't 
hurry from this district for want of these ; besides, I 
know people who have -all material comforts, and 
more than they want, who long for something else — 
things, perhaps, they shouldn't think of. Have you 
no sympathy for these V* 

" They are unreasonable ; but perhaps they need 
it as much as the others." 

"Yes; they're unreasonable, irrational"— : — r 
" Why, there's Miss Grant already," said Bessie ; 
"she's soon home. No," looking her watch, "it 
isn't so early either; how quickly the evening has 
gone I" 

Next evening, when Mr. Grant came to the sitting- 
room, he loojsed round as if in search of so^^ething. 
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and said to his sister, « She's not away, surely, is 
she?" 

" Who ? — Mary M^ Vicar ? Yes ; she didn't stay 
long; John and she went together," 

" I meant Bessie — Miss Barclay — she hasn't gone 
toBlindpitsyet?" 

" No ; she was here a little ago ; she doesn't go 
till to-morrow." 

" Where is she now ?" 

" I don't know ; probably she has gone out" 

" She doesn't generally go out at this hour ?" 

"She just goes out when it strikes her; she 
doesn't mind times and seasons. From idiat I've 
heard Miss Boston say of her aunt, I would hare 
expected her to be better trained ; but Bh^'s a nice 
little thing, and I asked her to stay a little longer, 
thinking it a pity she should go just at iiiis time. It 
did not occur to me that you had had enough of her 
chatter, and that you would prefer to rest in peace 
after your worik is over for the day. I was sorry I 
left you last night." 

" Don't distress yourself. When did I say I was 
tired of your visitor ? Like you, I think she's a nice 
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little thing ; but why is it a pity she should leave us 
now?" 

" She told me you said she had better go, and, 
poor thing ! I daresay she is vexed at that ; but the 
great thing is, she won't have the same opportunities 
of meeting Tom Ainslie. Mary says — and Susan told 
her — ^that he is quite in earnest ; it would be a good 
marriage for her, and I think it a pily she should 
leave us on that account." 

" It wouldn't be a good marriage for her," said 
Mr. Grant, decidedly. 

" Why not ?" said Miss Grant ; " he may not be 
her equal in point of birth ; but then she is merely a 
music-teacher." 

" Birth ! — ^trash 1" said Mr. Grant, impatiently. 

" Then, what's your objection ?" 

" Tom is stupid, and they wouldn't be married a 
week till she would find it out." 

"What about it? she might be very happy; a 
woman can be quite happy with a stupid husband, 
though I have seen men impatient of the stupidity of 
their wives." 

" Very likely ; women have powers of endurance or 
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of acting that we hare not ; meantime, let Bessie go 
to Blindpits." 

Miss Grant sat in a window with her sewing, 
Bessie in another with hers, Mr. Grant lay on a sofa 
reading ; in deference to his employment the ladies 
did not speak. Probably his book was suggestive, 
for he stopped every now and then to muse, and his 
eyes fixed themselves on Bessie's face, that being the 
object directly in line with them. At length he rose 
and stood beside her. 

" What are you thinking about ?" he said. 

The summer sun was sinking, and throwing a 
golden causeway across the sea ; she pointed to it and 
said, "Do you long to tread that golden path of 
rays, and think it will lead to some bright isle of 
rest?" 

" No, I don't." 

" Perhaps you don't believe in isles of rest. Ill 
tell you what I was thinking of, nothing very pleasant. 
I read in the newspapers to-day a letter to his friends 
from a man in prison for murder; he teUs them he 
never thought to be inside a prison, but that it is a 
world ftJl of cares and trouble ; he ftinnily overlooks 
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his own shore in his trials, and makes the world 
responsible. Now, I have my trouble, but I'm not 
like him, I know that I have brought it on myself," 
and she looked shyly at Mr. Grant. 

" Trouble I" he said ; " your troubles must be 
small as yet ; they've never cost you a night's sleep, 
I wager." 

" Not a whole night's sleep, perhaps ; but I didn't 
sleep very well last n^ht." 

" What hindered you sleeping last night ?" 

" I wanted to amuse you when you couldn't get 
out, and it occurred to me I had overdone the busi- 
ness and bored you." 

" How did that occur to you ?" 

" You approved so warmly of my going at once 
to Blindpits," 

" And that kept you from sleeping?" 

"Yes." 

** You lay awake thinking of that ?" 

" Yes. " 

" I wouldn't hiivc fj:iven you credit for being bo 
stupid. Bessie," he iveiit on, " you haven't bored me, 
but my sister anil I ure responsible to your aunt for 
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your safe keeping while here, and I think you'll be 
safer at Blindpits." 

'^ I don't understand. What danger is there here? 
What danger can there be here ?" 

" We hare a visitor here daily, sometimes twice 
daily." 

" Is it Mr. Ainslie ? " she said, with a sudden blush; 
^^I had quite forgotten him. Is he the danger? 
That's no danger. I could live here a hundred years 
without that being a danger. '^ 

Mr. Grant smiled at her quick earnestness. ^ I 
am glad to hear it," he said. 

" And I'm glad I haven't pestered you,'^ said she. 

" Bessie," he said, " youVe read plenty of novels 
and trash, I fancy; but they have not spoilt you 
yet." 

" Have they not ? How do you know ?" 

" Never mind how I know ? Then, as there's no 
danger here, you needn't go to-morrow." 

« Yes, I shaU go." 

" Has your aunt told you to go ?" 

" No ; she didn't say anything about it." 

VOL. II. D 
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" mien why are yon anxious to go ?" 

" I'm not very anxious to go.' 

" You ought to be." 

"Why?" 

" Because Miss Boston has a great deal of money, 
and if you" 

" Stop !" said she ; " don't say that, or III think 
grandmamma's opinloD of you the right one after all." 

" What is her opinion ?" 

Bessie's lace grew very warm, and she looked down. 
" I needn't tell you ; grandmamma broods over things 
till she makes herself beliere anything ; and I have 
thought so differently — oh, so differently! since I 
knew you." 

" But if I reconmiend you to go to Blindpits and 
make youiself agreeable, your grandmamma would 
think that disinterested, surely ?" 

" Possibly she might; but I woidd think you base. 
Aunt and I know the Talue of money pretty well, but 
we never could sink so low as that. But you coiddn't 
1-culIy mean it?" and, looking up, she met Mr. Grant's 
eyes full of amusement. 

"Ah, I might have known it I I'm veiy simple to 
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walk into the traps you lay for me ; but I'll take care 
next time." 

" It's you who deal in traps, not I ; but I had 
better make this place a trap and keep you here. I 
don't see why I should run the risk of losing Miss 
Boston's money by letting you loose to try for it." 

^^ Seriously, Mr. Grant, Miss Boston has as good 
as told me that I am not to get any of her money." 

"What did she say?" 

" It was when she sent for the piano ; she said I 
was not to forget the way to get my living in her 
house. She would not have said that, you know, if 
she had meant to give me any money, for in that case 
I would not have needed to teach music." 

"Just so; that's a very logical deduction, I 
think." 

" It's the only meaning the remark had, at any 
rate ; but she has been exceedingly kind, and I shall 
be able to earn money for myselt Indeed, looking 
back along her life and Aunt Barbara's, I had rather 
be aunt than Miss Boston ; only I can't expect ever 
to be so good as aunt." 

Next day Mr. Grant drove Bessie to Blindpits ; 
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and DO doubt he muat have felt a certain glow of 
Batisfaction. la placing the fruit on a shelf so 
thoroughly out of reach, he was doing his duty by her 
aunt; and tmqueBtiouably, if Mies Barclay had known, 
she would have felt very gratefuL When he returned, 
his sister congratulated him. 

" Well," she said, " you won't hare that child to 
distract your attention this evening front anything 
you want to do." 

" No," he said shortly. 

" She was a nice child of her age, too," pursued 
Mies Qnmt. " I liked to see her flitting about" 
" Did you ? Was she neefid to you in any way ?" 
" Oh, I never expect much from girls like her. 
They are little more than children. I remember Mr. 
Richardson, poor man I used to say, he never con- 
sidered a woman a woman till she was thirty fidly." 
" He should have said fifly when he vras at it" 
" That would have perhaps been going too &r ; 
but I have often wondered to see men, not young, 
marry mere girls. If I could suppose the abBurdityof 
my ninrrjiiig a Ijoj of eigliteen, lie could never be 
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a companion for me; we should have nothing in 



common." 



" I should say not, very decidedly not,** said Mr. 
Grant, laughing. 

" Yet I have known women do as outrageous a 
thing as that." 

" They would need a good supply of hair-dye and 
crowfoot-ointment" 

" It must be a wretchedly felse position." 

"Like the successive wives of the Wandering 
Jew, who grew wrinkled and grey while he bloomed on 
m perennial youth— rather trying. If he had grown 
old, and they had kept young, it would have been a 
better arrangement." 

" It would have been a different arrangement, but 
there's not much to choose between them." 

" So be it. I think Tom Ainslie wouldn't thank 
you and me if he knew of our inhospitality." 

"He wouldn't thank you. I wanted Bessie to 
stay on his very account. I thought and still think it 
a suitable match ; however, if it is to be, it will be. 
I count your objection no objection; a respectable 
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stupid man is as safe a oompanion for a woman on 
the journey of life as I know." 

'^ But safety is not the chief object of a journey ; 
people want eigoyment, and to see what's to be seen 
on the road." 

'' But clever men are so apt to go off the right 
road." 

*^ Not more than stupid men, surely." 

''Yes, than good stupid men. John/' she said 
to Dr. Grant, who came in at the moment, ** your 
father thinks Tom Ainslie not a good enough match 
for our late visitor." 

*' Who's that? Oh, the girl from Ironburgh. 
Late I — where has she gone ?" 

" Back to Blindpits." 

" Not good enough I — there's no accounting for 
tastes. According to Mary, who has it from his 
sister, Ainslie despairs of reaching such a piece of 
perfection; and Graham, too, is smitten with her 
charms, although he denies it, being faithful to the 
memory of the divine Sara. I must say I haven't 
been dazzled myself." 

" It's not everything that dazzles you, John," 
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said his father. " What reason havie you for think- 
ing that Graham — for believing what you said of 
Graham?" 

^'None, except that haying missed one absurd 
project, he is likely to take up with one more absurd 
if it fall in his way ; and here he would get, not only 
his wife, but her grandmother and excellent aunt, to 
do for with his own right hand. He was often in 
their house last winter." 

" Was he ?" said Mr. Grant, musingly. 

" To be sure he was ; but, poor fellow ! he'll be 
cut out again likely." 

" Possibly not, John. K your father approves of 
the thing, he might do a good deal to bring it about. 
Had you any idea of this, James, when you sent her 
out of Ainslie's way ?" 

"No, I hadn't," said Mr. Grant, impatiently. 
" Tou don't suppose that I am going to dabble in 
match-making, do you?" 

"You needn't be so angry, James. I only 
thought" 

" It doesn't matter. I'm not angry." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mb. QsAsrfB Had consideration for Beseie, and 
loyally to the trust reposed in him by her aunt, 
were not perfectly successful. Mr. Ainslie got his 
mother fuid sister to call at BlindpitB, on which occa- 
sion MisB Boston shrouded herself in Uie mantle of 
her old nobility, and never letumed the call, nor made 
any excuse, such as age or infirmity, for not retnnung 
it. Mrs. Ainslie, who, amid her wealth, had now and 
then a lively sense of her origin, was overawed, and 
felt as a noble of the First Empire might have done in 
the presence of the ancient noblesse, or as American 
shoddy in the saloon of an English peer. If Miss 
BoBtuu had been really as poor as her surroundings 
indicated, it would have been different ; but she was 
not ouly rich, but she was altogether free from the 
tyranny of Mrs. Qnmdy — Mrs. Grundy, who stood 
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over poor Mrs. Ainslie, and ruled her with a rod of 
iron. Miss Ainslie was differently affected ; she was 
greatly tickled, and reproduced the scene, with con- 
siderable effect, for the edification of Mrs. Gascoigne. 
This snubbing of Mrs. Ainslie was a proceeding quite 
unworthy of Miss Boston's age and mental capacity, 
not to mention her pretensions to be a lady; and she 
knew it. Bessie's worldly wisdom was shown in the 
remarks she made on it to her. 

" Aunt," she said, " why were you so stiff and 
short to the Ainslies to-day ?" 

" Because I dinna want them here, and they ken 
that." 

" I must say you did not take a very ladylike way 
of showing it." 

'^ Maybe no ; I ha'e nae patience wi' folk pushing 
themselves in where they're no wanted." 

" I felt for Mrs. Ainslie ; the next tune you've an 
operation of that kind to perform, I think I'll with- 
draw." 

^' Ye can please yersel' ; but as lang as this house 
is mine, I'll do as I like in it without asking your 
advice." 
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^^ Miss Boston!" 

^^ Things have come to a pass if Tm to welcome 
ilka servant woman here that married a man wi' siUer/' 
pursued the lady^ her temper rising like the wind on 
a gusty night. ''It wad set her better to bide at 
hamC; and look after her house and her bairns, than 
drive about the countiy handing in cards ; it's aneuch 
to put cards out o' the fia.shion ; but there wadna be 
muckle ill done if it did 1" 

This was the first peep Bessie had had of the 
cloven foot, and it silenced her. Miss Boston had 
been reading before the unfortunate subject was men- 
tioned, and sh^ resumed her occupation. Bessie felt 
sorry at her part in raising the whirlwind ; but it did 
not occur to her that she might have damaged her 
fortunes thereby. Next morning Miss Boston said to 
her, " If you wish to ask the Ainslies here, you may 
do it." 

" I wish I " I would never think of it even if I did 
wish it, which I really don't. They are very nice 
people ; but I have no wish to ask them here. It was 
veiy impertinent and thoughtless to speak as I did 
yesterday; and Fm sorry for it, aunt." 
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"Weel, I think ye met yer match; but ye can 
ask them if ye like ; my bark's ^raur than my bite 
whiles." 

" Thank you ; I have no wish of the kind" 

'Tm glad to hear it The folk ha'e credit in 
thriying and behaying weel, sae far as I ken; and I 
think I could thole them if they werena sae weel 
pleased wi' themselyes ; but their crouseness is some- 
thing by ordinar^. 

Tom Ainslie, howeyer^ was not to be daunted by 
eccentric conduct on the part of a queer old woman, 
and he called several times at Blindpits ; but although 
he varied the hour of his visits, Miss Barclay was 
always out ; and when he sent in his card to Miss 
Boston, the answer was she was engaged. He watched 
outside a considerable time before he waylaid Bessie ; 
but then she was as frank and pleasant as ever, so 
that he dismissed the angiy suspicion he had been 
nursing, that she planned to avoid him. 

** I was soriy I was so often out when you called, 
Mr. AinsUe," she said cheerily. '' Ton mustn't call 
again. That sounds inhospitable ; but Miss Boston 
receives no one but a few very old Mends; and 
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her ways must not be broken in on on my ac- 
count" 

" Nonsense. What business has she to have ways 
of that kind?" 

'^ Perhaps^ when we're as old as she is, well find 
that out.'' 

" But it's hard. I've hardly an opportunity of 
seeing you." 

"As I have plenty of my own company, you 
can't expect me to sympathise with that hard- 
ship." 

" Then it doesn't signify your not seeing me ?" 

"Oh, yes; it does. I like to see you very well; 
but although I can't ask you to Blindpits, it doesn't 
matter much." 

" Does it not ? How are you ever to know me if 
we never meet?" 

" Oh, but we'll meet somewhere, no doubt." 

"Where ?" he said eagerly; "are you going back 
to Orantsbum ?" 

" No, I have no thought of that just now." 

" Tou see them often enough. I suppose old Mr. 
Grant is a daily visitor ?'' 
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^^Not quite. Why do you call him old Mr. 
Grant ; its ridiculous." 

'^ He's as old as my father ; but I'll call him any- 
thing that pleases you." 

" It doesn't matter to me except as a matter of 
fact. It conveys a false impression." 

'^ False or not false^ it's of precious little conse- 
quence. Don't you think the old lady might break 
through her rule ? we could be in a different room^ 
you know. We don't need to bother her." 

'^She might break through her rule^ probably^ 
but I wouldn't — ^would never think of it. I am going 
into this house with a message^ so good-bye ;" and she 
shook hands and disappeared so suddenly that Mr. 
Ainslie could hardly believe his eyes. 
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It was now observed by the public ihat Mr. Grant 
redoubled bis attentiona to the lady of Blindpits, no 
doubt with the view of counteracting the oppodtion 
influence, A few — a very few — declared they had not 
thought Mr. Grant capable of it MiBsee Start, who 
never spoke ill of any one, and, unconacioualy follow- 
ing a fashion of the day, were in the habit of white- 
washing even conspicuous Binners, declared — or Miss 
Jane did, that ahe was very much a&aid that a worldly 
spirit was creeping in and paralysing good in quarters 
the most unexpected. Dr. MTicar rubbed his hands 
and looked important, and said, " We shall see what 
we shall see." His daughter, when she became aware 
of the insinuations, waa ahocked, and aaid to her 
betrothed — " John, I feel quite indignant at the idea 
of people talking ao of your fiather." 

" It's not like him," said John; "but there's no 
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denying that he's much ofbener at Blindpits than he 

used to be. I think he's roused at the yile trick 

these Ironburgh people are trying to play — ^people | 

Miss Boston neither knew nor cared about — sending ]\ 

that girl to flatter and cajole her." ^ 



"John, John, you're surely not thinking what 
you're saying ; these people stand in the same relation j 

to Miss Boston that you do ; and as for Bessie Barclay 
playing a vile trick, you're joking." 

" It's all very well for you, Mary, to think every- 
body nice, and what they should be ; but you've a 
deal to learn yet ; if you'd been out in the world as 
much as I have you would know better." 

" I don't want to know better, John," said Mary, 
sorrowfully ; " I would rather not know better ; but I 
am sure the Barclays are good." 

Mrs. Gascoigne laughed. Mrs. Gascoigne could 
afford to laugh now. She had given up the idea of 
being Mrs. Grant. She had never wanted the con- 
sciousness that it was a forlorn hope ; and she could 
see clearly, being a citizen of the world, with hard 
common sense ; and in this instance she saw correctly, 
but she only laughed From being a woman with 
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stupid man is as aafe a companion for a woman on 
the journey of life as I know." 

" But safety ia not tlie chief object of a journey ; 
people want enjoyment, and to see what's to be seen 
on the road." 

" But clever men are so apt to go off the r^ht 
road." 

" Not more than stupid men, surely." 

" Yes, than good stupid men. John," she said 
to Dr. Grant, who came in at the moment, " your 
&ther thinks Tom Ainslie not a good enough match 
for our late visitor." 

"Who's that? Oh, the girl from Ironbuigh. 
Late 1 — where has she gone ?" 

" Back to Blindpits." 

" Not good enough I — there's no accounting for 
tastes. According to Maiy, who has it from his 
sister, Ainslie despairs of reaching such a piece of 
perfection; and Graham, too, is smitten with her 
charms, although he denies it, beii^ faithful to the 
memory of tlie divine Sara. I must say I haven't 
'azzled myself.'' 
/s not eveiything that dazzles yon, John," 
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said his father. " What reason havie you for think- 
ing that Oraham — for believing what you said of 
Graham?" 

^^None, except that haying missed one absurd 
project, he is likely to take up with one more absurd 
if it fall in his way ; and here he would get, not only 
his wife, but her grandmother and excellent aunt, to 
do for with his own right hand. He was often in 
their house last winter." 

" Was he ?" said Mr. Grant, musingly. 

" To be sure he was ; but, poor fellow ! he'll be 
cut out again likely." 

" Possibly not, John. If your father approves of 
the thing, he might do a good deal to bring it about. 
Had you any idea of this, James, when you sent her 
out of Ainslie's way ?" 

'^No, I hadn't/' said Mr. Grant, impatiently. 
'' You don't suppose that I am going to dabble in 
match-making, do you?" 

"You needn't be so angry, James. I only 
thought'' 

" It doesn't matter. Tm not angry." 
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made her repulsive to Mr. Grant — it is sueli a mercy 
tbat tastes differ! — and she vas a good wife, and 
took her place at the head of the coimection, and kept 
it, in virtue of beii^ a " real" )a(^; and ruled, and 
directed, and push^ for them all ; although there 
are people who recoil from a pushing lady, who would 
iratemise at once with a good plain man from the 
ranks. Mr. Ainslie, however, never saw a fault in his 
wife ; and whatever she thought and felt, she had the 
good sense to know when she was well off; so that the 
marriage, though got up in haste, was never repented 
of at leisure. 

This marriage took place before Mary M'Vicar's, 
and had the effect of hastening hers. Before, it had 
been intended that the young couple should take up 
house separately ; but now, what so natural or conve- 
nient as that Dr. Grant should draw m his chair at 
St. Vincent Villa ? That beii^ the case, there was 
nothing to delay the marriage, but every reason for 
furthering it, — eveiythiug but Bessie Barclay's elabo- 
rate piece of needlework, which never seemed to get 
much farther on. It is true she took it up always 
when Mr. Grant paid his daily visit, for she had given 
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up chatting so continuously to him ; and, indeed, it 
was unnecessaiy, for Miss Boston had a good deal to 
say, and she sewed diligently, by fits and starts, while 
he remained; but generally time passed as in a 
dream, and she had nothing to show for it. Aunt 
Barbara could guess that she was very idle ; but, in 
consideration that she was in the country, gaining 
health and strength, she winked at this time of idle- 
ness. 

So Bessie took long walks and dreamed, practised 
music and dreamed, heard Miss Boston and Mr. Grant 
talking and dreamed; in truth it seemed as if she 
had been rapt away from her former life into the for- 
getfulness and lazy bliss of dreamland. She lost 
sight of the close little flat in Ironburgh, of her queru- 
lous grandmamma, of the simple Miss Dobbie ; even 
Aimt Barbara was not so often in her thoughts ; and 
Mr. Dods and his manuscripts, erewhile one of her 
strongest interests and excitements, were only recalled 
when the new number of the Ironburgh Magazine 
came. 

Mrs. Gascoigne, or rather Mrs. Ainslie, having 
got the honey-month over comfortably, if not rap- 
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turously, had returned mtb her husband to St 
YiDcent Yilla, and was throwiug herself, bod; and 
Boul, into her niece's affairs and wedding. Sosuk 
Ainslie and Bessie were the bride's confidential 
friends, and the four ladies held many palavers before 
everything was settled. But even at these interest- 
ing meetings Bessie caught herself dreaming. To 
three of the ladies the m^1«r of apparel seemed a 
very important one indeed. Bessie wondered, and 
thought if she were going to be married she would 
leave her clothes to the dressmaker. But then she 
thought further, the Bible says, " Can a bride forget 
her ornaments ?" To be sure the Bible is speaking of 
Eastern women, who were treated as toys, and had 
nothing but toys to occupy themselves with ; but she 
vras mistaken in her views on this subject. It will be 
a sad thing for the world when women lose their 
interest in dress ; only, a number of calamities will 
happen before that. 

One day Mai; had the bridegroom's present to 
show — a gold watch which had been his mother's. 
It was looked at without remark, till Maiy herself 
said, " John would have got a new one; but he has 
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a regard for that. He thought I would also ; it is a 
feeling that does him honour." 

" To be sure/' said her aunt ; '^ and it is so like 
Dr. Grant." Then, when Mary left the room for a 
minute, « Anything to save his purse." 

'^ An old turnip !" said Susan. 

" And here," said Mary, coming back, " is his 
papa's present," and she handed two cases in which 
glittered, on white satin, a beautifiil and valuable 
bracelet and brooch, in the fashion of the day. 

'^ Did old Mr. Grant send you these ?" exclauned 
Susan. '^ I must say he has come out handsomely." 

"Has he not?" said the elder lady; "but it's 
what might have been expected." 

" I wouldn't have expected it," said Susan ; " old 
people are apt to forget what a girl would like." 

^ And this is fix)m Miss Grant," said Mary, dis- 
playing a pretty necklace and locket. 

"Nonsense!" cried Susan; "I settled long ago 
that she would give you an immense family Bible." 

" She has given me nothing so precious, you see," 
said Mary. 

"But something that's cost her a great deal 
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more, my detw," said Mrs. Ainslie. " See I Bessie is 
lost in admiration of Mr. Grant's present" And she 
laughed. "Don't yoa eavy i/ttay of her generous 
father-in-law?" 

" Envy will do no good," sfdd Susan, " for he can't 
be her father-in-law." 

" Envy I Not I. I eniy no one," said Bessie. 

" I suppose," said Susan, " you're above trinkets." 

"Kot so much that, as they are above me." 

" Do you know, Maiy," said Susan, " Tom is 
going abroad ? papa wishes him to traveL If your 
wedding hadn't been so soon, he couldn't have danced 
at it" 

" He'll enjoy that," said Bessie ; " I almost envy 
him of that" 

"He's not reiy bright about it; besides, papa 
wishes him to attend one of the Oennan univer^tiee 
for a season. T^a, tiiinks a lib^sl educatiwi such 
as advantage." 

" So it is," said Mrs. Ain^e. " 'Sasa wUl cemo 
back lewned in all the learning of the Egyptiuis." 

" I don't think papa means him to go to 
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^^ Does he not ?" said the new annt^ with a glitter 
in her eye^ 

The guests at Mary M^icar's wedding were more 
numerous than select. The mention of one person 
who must be asked suggested others who ought to be 
asked in case they should take offence. Neither of 
the doctors was a man to risk giving offence ; and aa 
it would be a solitary occasion, the guests were yery 
numerous. 

Susan and Bessie were bridesmaids, and Graham 
Richardson was groomsman. Mary M^ Yicar was one 
of those people who yary yery much in appearance, 
and unfortunately, on this day, she was evidently not 
in good looks. Of the two girls near her, Susan was 
justly described as sonsy. She had a fresh-coloured,, 
broad, smiling &ce, with the large mouth and full 
lips indicative of good-nature. But when Bessie 
swept past him to her place, for half-an-instaat 
Graham did not recognise her, and be said to him- 
self, '^ What beautiful girl is that ?'' He had never 
seen her except in cheap and rather sad-coloured 
raiment (for Miss Barclay studied economy chiefly in 
^ss), close up to the throat and down to the wrists. 
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But on this occasion Miss Boston had trusted Mrs. 
Ainslie with her dress ; and in that department Mrs. 
Ainslie was to be trusted. The excitement of the 
occasion had ^ven colour to her cheeks, and her 
dark itranslucent eyes had an added depA of loveli- 
ness from having been so much in the open air 
recently. A little smile was on her face; for she 
couldnothelpthinkingof herself as Cinderella. ^'AU 
these people," she thought, " will fancy I'm a lady of 
the first magnitude. If they saw me in my old brown 
gown, hammering the notes into the heads of the 
Misses Fraser I I hope my grandeur won't drop off 
me when the clock strikes." But considering she had 
never been at a wedding, and that she had better 
improve the opportunity, she began to look quietly 
about; and first she met Mr. Grant's eyes; and a 
smile came into his face. No doubt it was a gratify- 
ing day to him — deeply so — ^for he was witnessing 
the happy marriage of his only child. Then she 
encountered the gaze of Tom Ainslie, into which, in 
consideration of his imminent travels, he was trying 
to throw a volume of meaning. 

In the evening most of the company of the mom- 
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ing reassembled^ and Graham engaged her immediately 
to dance. At a pause he said^ looking round, 

" Plenty of youth and joys here." 

'^ I suppose this is cut with a hammy knife, is it?" 
she said. 

^^BLammier than those we're accustomed to in 
Berwick Street, or you have up at Blindpits." , 

" Well, it may be. An evening like this is good 
seasoning ; but it would be wearing out often.'* 

"What! you're not tired already? — and I fancy 
it's your first dancing party." 

"Yes; but I'm not tired. Do you think Mr. 
Grant will dance to-night ?" 

" I don't know. Not likely ; at his age I fancy 
I)eople don't care for dancing." 

She did not speak again ; and next pause he said, 
" Bessie, why do you look so grave and absent ?" 

" Do I look grave and absent?" 

" Yes ; is it because a certain gentleman is going 
o£fonhis travels?" 

" Mr. Richardson, don't be absurd." 
"Not at alL He goes very reluctantly; and I 
don't wonder." 
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" What are you all doing in Berwick Street ? " 
" What vere we all doit^ when yoa forsook us ! 

we^ doing the same thing yet, except that I'm here, 

and am going to be here for a month. Don't you see 

how ill I look ? I told our people I absolutely 

needed a month's play. That was a ' short method 

vith deists,' and it succeeded." 

" You don't really mean that you're not well ?" 
" Why not ? I've aa good a i^t to be ill at a 

time as other people. What would Berwick Street 

say if it saw you floating about in this gauzy film ? 

Was this robe ordered direct firom Jairylaiid?" and 

he touched the ethereal fabric. 

" The good old fiury at Blindpite had it from a 

spider's loom, I daresay. I would like Mr. Dods to 

see me in it, and Miss Dobbie." 

" Yes; Mr. Dods would strike off a poem to Miss 

R R on her first ball. Tie a mind to tty it myself." 
" Do," she a^ ; " I would like to Bee any of your 

ideas in black and white." 

" Ah, I don't promise you ideas, only jingle." 
When the dance was over, Mr. Giant came up to 
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them. "I hope you are enjoying yourselves," he 
said. 

"I am," said Graham; "but I don't answer for 
Miss Barclay. She's a philosopher, and mustii't be 
judged by ordinaiy rules." 

"What do you say, Bessie ?" asked Mr. Grant. 

" I say Mr. Richardson is in very high spirits. 
He used often to be in a state of sublime melancholy 
when I knew him first. His affairs in Ironbuigh 
must be prospering." 

" You have a powerful imagination," said Graham, 
feeling the blood stealiQg into his face. 

" Could you imagine me dancing, then, Miss Bar- 
clay," said Mr. Grant, " with you for a partner ?" 

" Yes," and she rose at once ; " I was just wonder- 
ing if you danced." 

" I don't often do it ; but to-night I have a strong 
inclination to make a fool of mysel£ Yois have 
known Graham for some time ?" 

"Oh, yes; he used to come tO' ns pretty fre- 
quently last whiter, and we all Bked Ism.^ I won- 
dered he came so often for"— — 

" For what ?" 
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" PerhapB I ehouldn't say it ; but I was told there 
was a lady in Ironbuigh he wanted to many." 

" Pve heard BometUng of that" 

" Then it a true ? I used to think, when he was 
dull, that there was some obstacle in his way : and I 
was glad to see him in such spints to-n^ht." 

" He is certainly in good spirits." 

" But every one seems that. Grandmamma telks 
of being in society. I suppose this is society?" 

" It is our Bodety, at any rate." 

"But not the kind in which the ladies are all 
beautiful and accomplished, and the elderly gentlemen 
are in Parliament, and the young ones borrow money 
on post-obits ?" 

"You've been readbg a novel in high life, 
Bessie." 

" I've read plenty of them ; but I don't altogether 
believe in these very extraordinary women. They 
must have been human after alL" 

" Veiy human indeed." 

" I wonder if rich common people are as anxious 
to get in among the nobility as these books say. 
I can hardly think it. I know I could live my own 
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life on my own plan, independent of any human 
being." 

^* Ah, but people are not all philosophers." 

"It's a pity, then. What sort of man is the 
Marquis of Heatherbuigh ? " 

" A good upright man." 

"But not intellectual?" 

" Not veiy, perhaps." 

" To be sure intellect doesn't occur oftener 
among the nobility than other people, I suppose. I 
thought he looked weak. Miss Stark pointed him 
out to me one day at the station. He happened to 
take off his hat, and I thought his £bu^ indicated 
weakness. He is tall, round-shouldered, and fresh- 
coloured, and looks uncommonly well washed and 
brushed. Gentlemen in first-dass carriages generally 
give one the impression that they are recently out of 
a bath. I suppose that s why they call common 
people the unwashed ? — ^Who is that dancing with 
Mr. Richardson ?" 

" First, what do you think of her ? " 

"She has weak eyes, hasn't she? She is not 
beautifiil, but she is striking." 
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" Striking 1 — she would not feel complimented — 
such as she avoid being striking." 

The dance was over; and Bessie perceived an 
elderly gentleman making his way towards them^ 
bowing and shaking hands as he came. He shook 
hands with Mr. Grant, and said — " Here I am, you 
see, Grant ; and my daughter couldn't resist coming 
either. Pray introduce me to your partner." 

" Certainly — Miss Barclay." 

"You won't object to dance with an old man, 
Miss Barclay ? May I have the honour ?" 

She bowed. If Mr. Grant had mentioned the 
new-comer's name she had not observed it ; but it did 
not matter much. 

" You're a stranger here, Miss Barclay ?" said her 
unknown partner. 

" Yes ; I live in Ironburgh." 

" I thought you couldn't be a native. I think I 
know all the Heatherburgh faces. It's a great city, 
Ironburgh, or thinks so at least." 

" It can hardly help thinking so." 

"Quite true; it can't help it. It is a well- 
pleased city." 
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"Is it?" She said, innocently. 

"Don't you think so?" 

" I don't know much about it. I live in the east end. 
The people are not too well pleased there, I think." 

" Are they not ? — ^Well, it's a pity, for they would 
be happier if they were." 

" But how can people be pleased who have very 
little to make them so." 

"By being contented. The great want among 
the lower classes is a want of cheerful contentment. 
Why, they get food and clothing — all they need. 
Which of us gets more ? And they have no care — 
none." 

Bessie wondered who he could be that had such 
cheerfiil views, and thought poverty had no cares ; 
but the dance being over, she forgot her curiosity, 
and it was not till she was driving to Grantsbum, 
where she was to stay till next day, and was listening 
to Miss Grant and Graham discussing the party, that 
she asked Mr. Grant who the old gentleman was she 
had danced with. 

" Did you not- know ? I thought you knew." 
" No ; I didn't catch his name." 
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" Ton said you Baw him at the etatioD." 

"At the station? — You don't mean he was the 
Marquis of Heatherbuigh V 

" Yes." 

She hurst into a fit of meny laughter. " And I've 
reall; danced with a live Marquis. I saw people 
looking at us ; and I b^an to wonder if my gown 
had met with an accident" 

"Bid you not see him dancing with Mrs. Gas- 
coigne — I mean Ainslie — ^before he danced with you ? " 
said Graham. 

"Poor woman 1 I hope it did not recall the 
Lieutenant's fimeral, and the titled people who 
attended it, to her mind," said Miss Grant. Whether 
she said this in good faith ; or whether she was a little 
sore that the noblemau had not danced with the bride- 
groom's aimt rather than the bride's, cannot be known. 

" Ko harm if it did," stud Graham. " I suppose 
a woman may think of her first husband, although 
.slie has a secoud." 

" I don't see how she could help it," said Bessie ; 
" bat I dou't think Mrs. Ainslie's thoughts were sad 
to-night Indeed, she and I will date irom this occa- 
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sion for the period of our natural lives, I should 
think." 

"What did his lordship say, Bessie?" asked 
Graham ; " what did he say ? " 

" Let me think ; he said Ironbuigh was a great 
city, a well-pleased city ; that if every one would be 
contented every one would be happy ; and that every 
one gets food and clothes, and doesn't need more." 

" All true statements," said Graham. 

" Uncommonly true," said Bessie. 

"Now, you young critics^ stop there," said Mr. 
Grant ; "the Marquis is a good man— in many respects 
an example to hi^ class.'' 

" There now," said Graham, " the press is gagged. 
We might as well be in Frapce. But I had my share 
of the honours t(>o. Lady tfane Heatherbell first 
danced with M^iear and then with me ; and she's a 
nice girl and doesn't pretend to be more." 

" Upon the whole," said Miss Grant, " Mary and 
John have every reason to think that their wedding 
has gone off remarkably weU." 

" If it goes on as well as it has gone off, they'll 
do," said Graham. 

VOL. IL p 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Next morning Graham was in the Round Room, aa it 
■was called, hunting for a book he wanted, when Mr. 
Grant came to him, and after a little talk, said, 
" Graham, IVe heen thiukii^ it might be a good 
thing for you to go to the Continent with Tom Ainelie. 
I daresay you would like it ?" 

Graham hesitated a little — " You are Tery kind, 
sir," he said. 

" I don't know that I am ; at least there's no use 
speaking about it. There's some money to make 
what use of you like; and I think you should go 
with Ainslie. You would make more of your time 
that way than hanging about here. But please your- 
self, of course." Mr. Grant was gone before Graham 
^ol his views expounded. 

It was a tempting offer this. At any other mo- 
ment of his existence he would have jumped at it ; 
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but somehow he had counted on a whole month's 
walkmg and talking with Bessie Barclay. And yet it 
was foolish. She would be there at the month's end, 
and home in Ironbuigh, where he could see her eyery 
day ; while, if he missed this opportunity of seeing so 
much he had often wished to see, he would likely 
regret it after. Besides, what excuse could he offer 
for not going that wouldn't appear silly ? and when, 
in the course of the day, he walked with Bessie to 
Blindpits, he explained the matter very fully to her. 

" You know, Bessie," he said, " I would rather 
stay here. I thought we would have had a glorious 
month together." 

" I would have liked it very well," she said ; " but 
you'll see all those grand scenes we have heard so 
much about. I wish I were going." 

" I wish you were, with all my heart. Some day 
you and I will go over them together ; and now I 
shall always be seeing everything with your eyes." 

" It is so kind of Mr. Grant," she said. 

" It's only like him," said Graham. ^^ I said you 
would like him when you knew him. Have I been a 
true prophet?'^ 
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" Yes, yes ; I like him, but* 

"But what?" 

*' But what does it signify to him ?" 

" I don't exactly see your meaning ; but I 
have no doubt Mr. Grant would a great deal rather 
people liked him than disliked him. Of couree, 
neither your liking nor mine is of vast consequence 
to him. But yes ; it would vex him if he thought 
I didn't like him, and it would be very ungrateful 
if I did not.'' 

Graham Richardson was one of the few strangers 
admitted within Miss Boston's gates and made wel- 
come. His grandmother, long since deceased, had 
been a friend of Miss Boston's youth, and was in some 
remote way related to the Bostons — a fact Graham 
was not aware of; and it is to be regretted that he 
had never called on the old lady but when he couldn't 
help it. But when Miss Boston saw Bessie and him 
approaching, apparently " as thick as reel-heads,'' 
as she said to herself — an image drawn from the art 
of spuming, in which she had been proficient in her 
young days — she jumped to a conclusion, and was 
inclined to deal kindly by them. 
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Next time Mr. Grant called, she began — " Weel, 
James, I tell't ye how it wad be — ^ware in the window 
aye gangs first." 

'^ Fye heard that ; but I really don't understand 
what you refer to, Miss Boston." 

''This comes o' lettin' my companion away to 
Tisits, and balls, and sic lite." 

" What comes? Has any thing happened? Where's 
Bessie ?" exclaimed Mr. Grant. 

''Oh, she's in the garden puin' the peas, and 
she'll be in in a wee to hool them." 

"Then, what are you speaking about. Miss 
Boston?" 

" Dearsake — ^ye're dull o^ the uptak. Do ye no 
ken that some young gentlemen are keen to get 
better acquainted wi' me. Young Mr. Ainslie, I 
hear frae Dayie, is very anxious for slips o' that 
Ayrshire rose ; and Mr. Richardson thinks the view 
frae here the best in the district. I'm no yeiy sure 
about making my roses cheap ; but 111 be glad to see 
Graham when he wants a yiew." 

" It's not likely he'll be much here for a while ; 
and Ainslie is to be abroad all winter.^ 
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" Weel, I'm glad to hear it, for the lassie's but a 
baim after a', puir thing." 

As if to make good the remark, Bessie's yoathM 
figure appeared in the doorway, her fece glowing and 
her apron full of peaa. She settled herself at the 
table to her shelling business ; and afi«r a few words 
pursued it in silence. 

" Bessie," sfud Miss Boston, " year tongue's no 
rinnin' on sae fast as it whiles does." 

"Aunt, IVe nothing to say," and she blushed; 
" but I do wish I could conyince you that I am not a 
child." 

, " That's no great hardship, Bessie," said Mr. 
Grant. • 

" But it is a hardship. Yon know, aunt, I don't 
mind when we're alone. It's only when you make 
other people think the same thii^." 

" But Mr. Grant kens ye as weel as I do. He 
can judge for himsel'." 

" Child or woman, if s all the same to me," said 
Mr. Grant. 

"But it^s not the same to me, Mr, Grant;" and 
she swept up her peas and went off with them. 
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The little flat in Berwick Street had by this time 
received back under its roof the three elder ladies, 
much improved — ^those of them that needed improve- 
ment — in health and temper. But the crowning 
enjoyment of Barbara's season was yet to come. She 
had arranged to pay a visit of some weeks' duration 
to Blindpits. 

Bessie had written to her continually about it, 
and when she really arrived, she fell upon her neck 
and said — "0 Aunt Barbara, you are more to me 
than all the world yet ; " and Barbara's heart glowed, 
and her step was springy on the grass, and her sweet 
fece was sweeter and more serene than ever. And 

they visited Grantsbum; and it was pretty to see 

» 

them stepping about among the mastodons^ as Bessie 
called the great clipped evergreens, and strolling out 
of doors. Barbara liked Miss Grant; her business 
faculty recommended her — the quality that would 
have relieved the clergyman of every trivial care; 
and Miss Grant spoke highly of her visitor, but with- 
out any idea of marrying her to her brother, yoi^ 
may be sure. 

" Be^e," said Barbara to her niece as they were 
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Banntering on the turf in the neighbourhood of the 
house, " it is foolish to allow ourselTes to he preju- 
diced agunst any one. Mr. Grant appears an excel- 
lent man. I wonder jon don't like him I" 

" I don't like him ! How do you think so ?" and 
her lace flushed instantly. 

" You seem to me to avoid him ; and he always 
looks after you as I would at the mOTements of a bird 
I had startled." 

" Aunt, you am growing poetical and imaginative. 
Mr. Dods must have infected yon dnce I left." 

"I have seen veiy little of Mr. Dods, and not 
much of Mrs. Dods, I'm ashamed to say," 
" And what of my mnsic scholars ?" 
" I've been carrying them on in the eyening." 
" Aunt ! when you must he so tired." 
" I don't feel so easily tired as at tjie close of 
winter." 

" It g^ems as if I had been dreaming, and you bring 
back the reality. What a difference between our life 
and the lives of the people here — the ladies, I mean. 
I daresay none of them ever knew what it is to he 
tired with hard work, but I don't envy them, I really 
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don't; aunt. Better be tired with hard work than 
with idleness or useless make-believe work. Only, as 
Miss Boston says, one-half of the world doesn't 
know how the other lives. How is Miss Dobbie ?" 

" She is as well as possible." 

" And Mr, Pettigrew and Mr. Richardson ? Does 
he pop in to play backganunon with grandmanuna 
ever?" 

" Sometimes he does," 

" And there's no word of Mr. Dods's poems ? and 
he stiU polishes the candlesticks ?" 

" I suppose so. As for the trash he calls poetry, 
I have heard nothing of it." 

"0 aunt, don't call it trash; it is really very 
good sense, and not bad rhyme." 

" It is of small consequence what it is. To come 
back to Mr. Grant; if he is all he appears to be"-- — - 

*' All he appears to be 1 Aunt, I couldn't have 
believed it of you. He is aU he appears to be, and a 
great deal more. If you heard Graham speak of him, 
or any one. He is extremely popular; and did you 
ever hear of a popular factor ? — I mean I never read 
of one. And he is equally a favourite with the 
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Marquis. He maaageB eveiytliing here ; and there is 
an estate in England which is also managed under 
bia occasional superintendence. He has ao ranch 
buBinesB, and must be often worried and anxious, jet 
I have never seen his temper ruffled. His great 
enjoyment ia riding. Lots of Tisitots come here, but 
I sometimes fancy he is lonely. He doesn't seem to 
have any very intimate iriend; and Pm sure he does not 
court Miss Boston for her money " 

" Don't run yourself out of breath, my dear. You 
seem to have made Mr. Grant a study. I must try 
to imbibe some of your enthumasm." 

" I'm not enthusiastic, I'm only just ; and it 
doesn't take much study to sec what parses before 
one's eyes." 

" I hope you won't be spoilt here. How will you 
like to come back to your duties at home ?" 

■'!N'one the worse for beii^ here, I am sure of 
that ; and I've kept up my ransie. Miss Boston is a 
queer mixture of fine feelii^, with a dash of coarse- 
ncsfl. She told me I was uot to forget the way to 
get raj living in her house, — very phun, — and what I 
couldn't have siud if she had been in my place «id I 
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in hers ; so you see it's as well we never counted on 
her money. I once got a small hard stone in bread I 
was eating ; the bread was very good, but every tooth 
jarred on the stone. She always reminds me of 
that." 

" All of us have something we would be better 
without, Bessie." 

" I'm sure of it, auntie ; only I could not hit on 
what you would be better without." 

Bessie was very dear to her aunt, and no wonder. 

When Miss Barclay went back to Ironburgh, she 
was persuaded to leave her niece behind, and Bessie 
saw her go with a pang of regret, no doubt ; but she 
was well pleased to stay, especially as her aunt 
pointed out to her that it was her present duty to 
lay in a store of robust health. 

" And, Bessie," she said, " Miss Boston may be the 
better for you too ; be attentive to her, as much so as 
you would be to grandmamma or Miss Dobbie ; and 
you'll have your reward all the higher that it is not in 
money. I think it an advantage for you to live for a 
time among people who have money, as you will see 
for yourself what it can accomplish, and what it can- 
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not;" and Barbara went back under the smoky 
canopy of Ironbuigh^ to labour for her household. 

Mr, Grant had not dropped his Tisits to Blindpits 
while Miss Barclay was there. On the contraiy^ he 
had increased them^ and always paid almost marked 
deference to her; so much so^ that Miss Boston 
augured the best for a plan that had occurred to her 
before ; but she prudently abstained from aU allusion 
to her hopeS; for if anything so cold as an icebei^ 
will fly asunder^ in a thousand pieces^ at the vibration 
of a human voice^ how much more an incipent love 
affair? 

After Barbara's departure a period of six weeks 
elapsed; and Mr. Grant never once appeared at Blind* 
pits. Dr. Grant seemed to be his substitute. 

" What's come o' your faither a' this time, John?" 
Miss Boston would say. 

" I fancy he's very busy ; but he always hears of 
you through me, you know." 

''His thrang maun be something by ordinar; I 
dinna thmk he's been as lang out o' this house for 
years." 

Now, Dr. Grant perfectly knew his &ther's reason. 
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No doubt he had become aware of the public rumours 
as to his cupidity in hoping to seize the whole inherit- 
ance^ and he kept away from Blindpits to regain his 
standing in the public eye ; but John as little ques- 
tioned that Miss Boston's will was satisfactorily 
written, signed, and sealed. There weye few dead 
walls that the doctor could not see through 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

As the season waned^ like other people^ the sun 
thought it no use rising so early ; but^ as the curtains 
of Louis the Fourteenth's bed were never drawn^ till, 
with his own hands he had placed his wig upon his 
own royal head, so the King of the Day doffed none 
of his state at his late toilette, and, as he girt him- 
self to the business of the day, he left his gorgeous 
morning mantle floating on the east, and flushing the 
west with borrowed splendour. If the mantle lingered 
and disappeared graduaUy, country people said it 
would be a fine day ; but if it faded suddenly, then 
you might look out for squalls. 

Miss Boston's staff of domestics did not view 
nature with the eye of a poet. Gretting out of bed 
when you were not obliged to do so, and merely to see 
the sun rise, was not to be accounted for by ordinary 
rules. 
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When Bessie Barclay once rushed to the door the 
better to see a rainbow, Bell drily asked, *^ if there 
were no rainbows in Ironburgh." And when she had 
stood more than an hour, watching the evolutions of 
Miss Boston's beautiful snowy ducks on the pond, the 
same individual sarcastically remarked, ''she wad I 

ken what to do when she turned a duke." The pre- ! 

sumption is, that the idea was original to Bell, and j 

not borrowed from Pythagoras. j 

But Bessie stuck in a praiseworthy manner to her 
habit of early rising. She would get up and dress by 
instinct, or by moonlight, and turn out to see the 
moon fade into a pale ghost before the coming day. A 
November morning may have almost summer warmth, 
combined with the hush of winter. The soft neutral- 
tinted sky, the grey and lead colours of which bring 
out the deep rose of the clouds in the east, where the 
sun stands up like the gold shield of Montezuma, 
suit well with the resting earth. The grass by the 
road-sides is green, for there has been little frost yet ; 
and the fir-trees, the stoics of the wood, stand erect ; 
and beech hedges, with brown leaves that will cling 
on through rain and storm, as if for the dear life. 
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till a young generation pushing forth will thrast them 
from their places ; and hawthorns^ not quite rifled of 
their haws — ^these were the near features of Bessie's 
walk towards the sea. 

The sea looked sullen below the dull skies^ but it 
had its charm — ^it always had for hen She had no 
terrible associations with it^ and all the summer it had 
crept into the study of her imagination. She had 
been told — ^by whom we don't need to guess — ^that 
the sea in proportion to the earth is as if you dipped 
a brush in a little water^ and drew it gently over the 
surface of. an orange; but at first sights and now 
when she was gazing on it^ it seemed one of the 
most magnificent of God's creatures. This morning 
she stepped to a rock which was often her gazing- 
place^ it was higher than the rocks near it, and there 
were nooks of shelter in it, where she could sit and 
look out hidden from the wind. She sat down, for 
she had a quarter of an hour to spare, and watched 
the tide coming in. She sat and lost herself think- 
ing — ^thinking over all the problems that beset young 
thinkers, and which the experience of one person, 
or one generation, never works out for the next, for 
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there they always are, as fresh and as mysterious as 
that mighty sea with its neyer-failing tides. She sat 
there looking back on the time when she was young, 
for she was old now. As long as a romantic young 
person is young, there is nothing he or she delights 
in more than this fiction, being old and living in the 
the past ; and although the romantic element in her 
had been pretty well stifled in its outward develop- 
ment, she had no difficulty in indulging in the luxury 
of old age, and her past was a very innocent one, a 
pretty shady lane in which to take a walk. Bye and 
bye, with every soul not left to itself, the effort is to 
leave problems and the past — ^an erring past it may 
be — ^behind, and to live in the pure atmosphere of 
child-like faith* 

She woke up at last to the bald fact that it was 
near the breakfast-hour, took a lingering loving look 
seaward, and turned to go up the beach. She gave a 
great start of horror, for between her and the dry 
land a watery gulf had crept round and round, beyond 
her frail ability to pass. Yet it seemed incredible ; 
she had been there dozens of times for hours, and 
now — oh, the despairing sickness that came over 
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her t It was a solitary place, and at that Beaaon and 
that hour of the morning, there was small chance of 
any one paasiug — eveD of any one looking — in the 
direction ; and &om a distance she might be taken 
for anything but a human being — for a bird poBubly ; 
a heron stood on a rock not fiir ofiF, and the cahn im- 
passiveness of the creature waa torture to her. She 
thought of the female martyrs of the Solway, and if 
ahe had been a martyr to some great cause it seemed 
as if she could have borne it; but to be drowned 
simply through her own carelessness was horrible 
indeed. And not merely for herself but for others. 
Aunt Barbara at that moment would be valkit^ 
quietly along the street of Ironbuigh to her daily 
work; if she could know that she was alone here 
drowning 1 And when ahe did know, what a life-long 
t^ony of grief she would suffer. But she did not lose 
hope altogether. She moved from place to place on 
her pnson ; she stretched herself up, and waved her 
handkerchief above her head ; she cried too as load 
us ahe could, and the waves carried her voice to land, 
but there was no ear to catch it — no ear but that of 
the heron, which, roused, spread its wings as if in 
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mookeiy, flew to the shore, and perched there m 
safety. It occurred to her that the very top of the 
rock did not look as if the tide had been over it 
recently — perhaps it was not always covered; but 
that hope died out on closer examination. And the 
shore was so near ; and even now the gulf was narrow 
yet impassable. 

After an age of suspense-that is, only a quarter 
of an hour really — she saw a man on horseback riding 
rapidly along the shore road — ^would he notice her ? 
oh ! would he notice her ? She waved her handker- 
chief wildly — ^he was passing ! He was nearly past 
when he suddenly drew up and looked — ^looked for an 
instant, then turned down to the beach. Bessie has- 
tily calmed herself as she saw help coming, and she 
stood as still as the heron, with a face the colour of 
the moon that you could yet see in the heavens. 
When she recognised Mr. Grant on Meg her face 
glowed and paled again. When Mr. Grant saw who 
the prisoner was, his complexion seemed to borrow' 
the gray hue of the sea, and he did not speak. He 
steered Meg to the side of the rock, and held her 
there with one hand ; the other he stretched to Bessie, 
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and Baid, " Can you reach me ? I don't think your 
aunt would object just now. Spring down lightly 
here ; if you drop into the sea I'll fish you out." 

She managed to get hold of his hand, and alighted 
before him like a feather. He held her faat ; M^ 
turned, and waa on dry land almost immediately. 
"You must be wet, Mr. Grant I am very 

sorry" 

" You had need." 

"I don't know how it happened" 

" See that it does not happen again. Keep on 
shore till you can swim as well as M^." 

" I don't know how to thank you, I'm sure." 
" Don't perplex yourself ; I did not know it waa 
you 1 waa going to rescue." 

'- 1 know that — I know that qnite welL I thiuk 
if you would allow me to get down here, I would not 
ti'oublo you farther!" As he looked on the white 
face 1^0 Dear him, a blush, like the hue of a sea-shell, 
stole over it 

" I really don't mind taking a little more trouble," 

^ eaid; "but I daresay you are light You'll nm 

1 risk of cold, walking. See, I'll set you down on 
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this green hillock^ the haunt of the foiries. There 
you are ! now trot away home as fast you can and 
get off that draggled gown/' and he touched his hat 
and rode away. She sat down and burst into tears^ 
and was still sitting on the same place on the knoU^ 
when Mr. Grants looking rounds saw her and rode 
back. " Bessie," he said, " why don't you walk on ? 
It will never do to sit there. Poor child ! you've been 
sadly frightened." 

" I'm not a child, Mr. Grant," and her dark eyes 
glowed. "Fve been face to fiwe with death, and 
that might shake even a strong man ; but I shall find 
my way now. Thank you ; good morning ;" and she 
crossed the road and disappeared among the trees. 

Mr. Grant, wet as he was, rode slowly and medi- 
tated—" Why should I not ? Why should I not ? 
She is less than half my age, is that a good reason to 
hinder me ? Certainly not. But her ? — that's a dif- 
ferent thing. If I had let Graham stay and have his 
chance ; but I could not — I could not do that ; and 
now, when I have kept out of her way so long to let 
him have it, yet, out of my sight, she waves me to 
her from the middle of the sea, and springs into my 
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anns. Why should I not try to win her?" and sud- 
denly Meg was put to the gallop as a figurative answer 
to her master's question. 

Bessie entered Miss Boston's presence with the 
feeling of a culprit. She felt that she had done a 
feckless thing, a thing worthy of the Misses Stark, in 
sitting till the tide crept round and hemmed her in ; 
and somehow she did not expect Miss Boston to have 
much mercy. 

*' Bairn, what's keepit ye ? Where ha'e ye been ? 
Ha'e ye gotten ony breakfast ?" was the greeting that 
met her. 

" I wasn't in a very hospitable place, aunt. I sat 
on a rock till I couldn't get off it." 

" Bairn, ye're jokin'." 

" No, see ! — I am next thing to a mermaid ;" and 
she exhibited her wet skirts. 

" Put on dry claes this minute, and ye can tell me 
aboot it after." 

And oyer breakfast Bessie told her stoiy. " Now," 
she said, "wasn't it desperately stupid ?" 

" Weel, I dinna ken ; young folk hae a heap o' 
pleasant thoughts to beguile time." 
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" I thought you would either scold me or laugh 
at me for stupidity." 

" Bairn, I'm ower glad to see ye safe. What pos- 
sessed James Graut that he left ye to trail hame 
yer lane? He might hae gien ye a gallop here. 
But a strong man like him doesna think o' folk 
getting cauld. Bairn, it mak's me sick to think o' 
the risk ye ran." 

Bessie cried again. In her excited stiate she had 
cried for Mr. Grant's want of sympathy, and now she 
cried for Miss Boston's unexpected sympathy. 

" I hope it'll be a lesson to ye, Bessie ; and now 
dinna greet ony mair aboot it. When did James 
Grant say he was coming up ?" 

" He didn't say." 

" Did ye no ask him V* 

" No." 

'^I canna think what his thrang can be; he 
hasna missed a week coming to see me, when he was 
at hame, for twenty years, I think, till now." 

" If I were you I would send for him to explain 
it, since it is so mysterious as that." And she pon- 
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dered the mystery; but that Mr. Grant's movementB 
could in any way be influenced by herself, did not 
occur to her any more than that she could influence 
the tidea. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The mild genial morning had grown into a dull wet 
afternoon ; Miss Boston had fallen asleep^ not in her 
easy chair^ for an easy chair she seldom sat in^ and 
Bessie stood at the window looking at the soaking 
persistent rain^ when she saw Mr. Grant enter the 
gate. Her impulse was to slip away and settle her- 
self by the fireside in her own room^ and as she did 
so she said, '^ They'll have plenty to speak of, and 
will be as well without me." 

Miss Boston was aroused by Bell ushering in the 
Tisitor. "Preserre me, James," she said, "is this 
you ? a sight o' you is gude for sair een ; what apology 
hae ye to mak ?" 

" Apology for what, ma'am ?" 

" Yell maybe no ken that it's mair than six weeks 
since ye was here ?" 

" Is it indeed ? but I was hearing of you nearly 
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ereiy daj, and jou are not at all depoident on me 
now." 

'' Because I haye Bessie ? I danisaj if I badna 
had her I wad hae missed je mair, Fse warrant, and 
I doubtna she has missed ye as weel as me; but gie 
an account o' yersel' ; what's a' the thrang been ?" 

'^ I hayen't been Teiy busy, but where is she? What 
haye you made of this companion of yours ?" 

" She was here twa-three minutes since, maybe 
she is writing to her aunt in her ain room; she had a 
letter firae her yesterday." 

'^ And she's well, I hope ?" Mr. Grant was stand- 
ing on the hearth, and put his question in a tone that 
made Miss Boston misgiye as to the success of her 
scheme ; it was a tone yoid of yiyid interest, either 
open or concealed. 

^'Tes, Barbara's weel; she's ane o' the best o' 
God's creatures, James." 

" I belieye it," he said ; " a really excellent 
woman." 

''Ay, there's few like her now-a-days; women 
can do naething now but speak, and no mony o' them 
can eyen do that to muckle purpose ; but Barbara 
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can baith make and mend^ and manage^ and speak 
mair sense in an hour than maist o' them will do in a 
week." 

"An admirable person, I'm sure of it/' he re- 
joined. 

"I whiles think men are stane blind, that the 
like o' Barbara is a single woman." 

" Her own blame, if there is blame in it ; ladies 
are not compelled to marry in these days." 

" Gae 'way ; what's a man worth that canna cany 
his point if there's nae by ordinar obstacle ; but I 
declare the yeiy men are growing lazy, and theyll 
neither tak trouble nor risk, forsooth, unless they're 
met a gey bit mair than half-way ; I wonder what the 
world's comin' to." 

" It's thought to be making great progress, Miss 
Boston." 

" Weel, it may be ; but lang syne folk married 
young, on sma' means, and made them do, and lived 
a lang life thegither; they stayed at hame wi' half-a- 
dozen books and their wark, and got hand o' life ; 
and when it came to the partin', they kenned iiher 
weel aneuch to be sure they wadna miss when they 
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met again. But now folk hae nae time for onythingy 
and bairns in their teens ha« mair sense o' the need 
o' siUer in this warld than their grandfathers had 
when they left it ; and the women^ instead o' minding 
their wark as their grandmothers did^ do naething ; 
the very working-men's wives buy their bairns' pinnies 
ready-made — bits o* rags bewildered wi' coloured 
braid that throws at the first washin.' Gude pity the 
man that has a wife to seek the now 1" 

" Well, Miss Boston, I'm not going to defend the 
faults of our time. But I think you'll allow that 
human nature is much the same in all ages, and" 

"Ay, but there's whiles times o' ignorance and 
wickedness that are winked at, and maybe there's a 
wink at this present time." 

"We may be wicked, but we don't think we 
are ignorant; and surely knowledge is greatly dif- 
fused 1" 

" May be ; but there's no the industiy and thrift 
there used to be." 

"I beg pardon; there never was a time when 
more people worked harder than at the present day. 
No doubt they spend more money than they used to 
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do^ but whether that's a want of thrift depends on 
how it is spent." Mr. Grant could have said a great 
deal more on this subject, and more to the point, but 
his thoughts were preoccupied. Moreover, he had 
gone over the same ground with Miss Boston pretty 
frequently — for the minds of even strong-minded 
people, who live much alone, are apt to become some- 
thing of circulating repetends. 

" Weel, we'll hope it's my auld-£Eifihioned notions, 
that, like mysel', hae outlived their time, and no 
what's ca'ed modem progress that's amiss. Are ye 
gaun to bide to yer tea, James?" Mr. Grant made no 
objection. 

^' Does your companion often forsake you for a 
whole afternoon ?" he asked. 

" Bessie ? No, no ; puir thing, she's aye here. I 
watna what she's about a' this time." 

'^Tou'll not think her so perfect as her aunt, 
probably?" 

"She's different— clean different — and she's but 
young ; but I'll no say but what she's mair entertain- 
ing wi' her tongue than Barbara, if she hasna sae 
muckle gude sense. It wad hae been lang or Barbara 
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had Batten down hand-idle till the tide was a' round 
her; but she has plenty time to gather sense yet." 

" Why, she's not so very young. If she has as 
little sense as you say" 

'^ I didna say she had little sense. She has mair 
o' the kind o't than maist folk o' her years." 

^' I b^ pardon ; and what kind of sense is it she 
has?" 

Mr. Grant could have wished to keep his old 
friend on this subject long enough, and she was 
totally unconscious of being led on. 

*' It's a queer mixture. I'll no say I could describe 
it ; but hae ye nae notion yersel' ? Did her tongue 
lie a' the time she was at Grantsbum ? There's ae 
thing, it's no the kind o' sense that's uppermost 
among the present generation. She hasna what^ they 
ca' an eye to the main chance." 

" But that's necessary in this world, Miss Boston." 

*' Is it, Mr. Grant ? Yell hae been hearing the 
reader to the ignorant men, hae ye ? Jean Stark 
brought me the book they've been reading, a' about self- 
made, successful men, as they're oa'ed. I says, ^ Jean, 
gang and read me the first twelve verses o' the fifth 
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chapter o' Matthew's Gospel. Now/ I said, 'how 
monj blessings are promised to the successful man?' 
Jean could say naething; no but what something 
could be said ; only, James, I hae kenned sae mony 
unsuccessful men in my day — noble men, some o' 
them — ^that the constant deification o' success rouses 
me. 

" That's true. But, after all, what safer standard 
can a man judge his fellow by than that of success ?" 

"Ay, a man his fellow-man I That's the ele- 
ment, James, that makes the want of success the 
discipline it is, and was intended to be. Losing his 
cause among his fellow-men, the poor man carries his 
case to a higher court. There's Barbara Barclay, a 
single woman, working for her daily bread. I fancy 
maist jblk she comes across will look down on her. 
She's ane o' my instances o' success. I ay feel sma' 
aside Barbara." 

Not to be cynical, it was a much easier thing, 
and more meritorious, for Miss Boston to feel small 
beside Barbara than to feel small beside, for instance, 
the Ainslies of Edenside. Mr. Grant had a perception 
of this, and he smiled, but only said — 
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" No doubt, Miss Barclay is a pattern woman. 
I suppose she has trained her niece to be such 
another?" 

'^That she hasna done, although Fse warrant 
she's tried it." At this moment Bell came in with 
the tea, and Bessie entered behind her. 

^^ Lassie, hae ye been dreaming again ? It's as 
weel ye wasna on a stane in the middle o' the sea 
this time." 

"Aunt," said she, blushing, "I don't often do 
such stupid things as that — ^now, do I ?" 

In shaking hands with Mr. Grant, she said, "I 
didn't thank you very rationally in the morning, but 
I can't tell you how thankful I was." 

" So was I, I assure you. You have got quite 
over it, I hope ?" » 

" Have you been busy a' the afternoon writing an 
account o't to your aunt ?" said Miss Boston. 

"No, I haven't been writing; but if I had, I 
wouldn't have said anything about it. There's no 
harm in not mentioning it, is there ?" 

"No, I think ye're wise. Yer aunt wad send 
for ye immediately if she kent. Now gie us our tea. 
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bairn. It's a lang time, James, since ye was here at 
tea." 

*' I mean to make up for it now. Maybe Til 
come so often that youTl tire of me." 

"We'll let ye ken when that happens; but I 
daursay Bessie there thinks ye a godsend this dreary 
night." 

" I, Miss Boston ? not I," said Bessie, quickly ; 
" that is, Fm yery glad to see Mr. Grants of course, 
but" 

'^ But the lassie's in a creel, I think," said Miss 
Boston. "Ye needna be sae plain, tellin' Mr. 
Grant ye dinna prize his company when he saved yer 
life just this morning. Gie me a bit mair sugar, if 
you please." 

Mr. Grant had drawn his chau* into the shade, 
and was watching Bessie's flushed j&ce. He said, 
"Ingratitude is a very oonmion sin. Miss Boston, 
and virtue must learn to be its own reward." 

" I'm very grateful, and you know that. I'm not 
going to say anything more about it. Do you want 
any more tea, Mr. Grant ? " 

When the meal was over Miss Boston said, 
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^' Bessie^ ye had better take Mr. Grant up stairs^ and 
gie him some music." 

'^ The fire is out^ aunt. I looked in as I came 
down, and it was quite black." 

'^ Bell will kindle the fire in a minute, the room 
canna be cauld yet." 

'^ But Mr. Grant has heard my music often, and 
he does not care about it, I daresay." 

" Yes, I do care, if it is not positively disagree- 
able to you." 

" Gae 'way — disagreeable I She's bummin' on at 
it the hale day. What's come ower ye, Bessie ? Ye 
had better gie Mr. Grant a reading o' yer aunt's 
letter, too, when ye're up the stair." "No that 
there's onything in't," she thought, as they left the 
room; "but Barbara has a capital hand o' writ, 
and it's sensible and wiselike — out and out, like 
hersel'." 

"Yes, Mr. Grant," said Bessie, "you'll like to 
read aunt's letter. I read it several times this morn- 
ing on the rock — ^here it is." 

"It must be of an absorbing nature," thought 
Mr. Grant, as he began it. There was good paper. 
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better penmanship^ and the best grammar. There 
were little family details^ advice to Bessie^ a good 
many *' I hopes " and " I trusts." 

^^ It is an excellent letter/' he said^ as he returned 
it to the envelope. "How beautifully your aunt 
writes." 

"Yes, it's very capital writing, I think; I've 
tried to copy it as closely as I could." 

" I never saw your writing, is it like that V 

"Like, but not nearly so good. What shall I 
play then?" 

He picked out some music, then seated himself 
conveniently by the fire> and resigned himself to the 
double bliss of looking and listening. 

She played on and on. At last she said, " Do 
you think it very polite leaving Miss Boston so long 
alone?" 

" You should know best," he said, coming and 
standing behind her. " Did you think it polite to 
leave her all the afternoon ?" 

" I knew you were with her." 

"That need not have prevented your coming 
down." 
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" No, it need not." 

" Then, why did you not come down ? " 

She did not answer. 

" Was it because I was in V 

" Yes/' 

" Why do you avoid me ? Tm going to find out 
the reason. Do you dislike me, Bessie ? Bessie," he 
repeated softly, '' do you dislike me ?" 

" No." She had leant forward on the piano with 
her head resting on her hands. 

" Then why did you not come down ? You would 
have done that if Miss Stark had come in." 

She did not speak. He stooped till his head was 
on a leyel with hers, and he whispered in her ear, 
" Tell me, Bessie, do you love me ?" 

Still she did not speak. He repeated the ques- 
tion, putting his hand on her shoulder. She made 
an impatient movement, and looking up, suddenly 
said, " No, I do not." 

His face took the same ashy hue that overspread 
t in the morning, and he went and sat down by the 
fire, again. Bessie did not feel herself quite the 
mistress of the situation she did in Mr. Ainslie's case. 
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She turned over her music rapidly, not knowing either 
Tfhat she was looking for or at ; but she clutched her 
dignity to her, and did her best to suppress any 
appearance of feeling. The long pause seemed 
awkward, and she said, « Do you wish any more 
music, Mr. Grant?'* 

" No, certainly not — ^not to-night." 
" Then TU go down to Miss Boston." 
Suddenly he remembered Miss Boston's question, 
/' What is a man worth that cannot carry his point if 
there is no extraordinary obstacle ?" Was there such 
an obstacle ? 

She was at the door when he rose and stopped 
her. "Stay here a little longer, if you please,"' he 
said. " Sit down here ;" and he put her on the sofa, 
and drew his chair near her. " Now," he said, " if you 
neither like nor dislike me particularly, why is it you 
are so different from what you used to be at Grants- 
bum ? I can't understand it. Can you tell me ? — 
or, rather, will you tell me ?" 

"I could tell you; but I haven't made up my 
mind that I will tell you." 

" Will you take, long to make up your mind ? 
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Put the case before me, and 111 give you my 
advice." 

Worked np as she was, she laughed, and was glad 
she laughed instead of crying. 

" I think," she said, rising, " FU take the case to 
avizandum. I can't tell ;ou now." 

" I wish I had thought of asking jou before I took 
you off the rock this morning ; you would have been 
more reasonable then." 

" I am not mueasonable, surely. I owe yoa much, 
it is true — why should I not tell you? I'm not 
ashamed of the reason — I felt if I allowed myself I 
would love yon — that's all ; now 111 go." 

" You'll not go. Do you think I am going to let 
you go now? Why not allow youreelf ? Either you 
must be duller, or I must be a better actor than 
I think, if you have not guessed mj feelings towards 
you." 

" Yea," ehe sud simply, " I thought you liked me 
in a way." 

" In a way !" he broke in, impatiently. 

" But," she went on, looking dignified, " I have 
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long resolved not to marry any one who would not 
treat me as an equal — ^in every way as an equal" 

''Bessie^ I did not think you were such a little 
goose." 

" There now. I knew you would presume on your 
advantage in being older than me" 

'^ Advantage ! If it's an advantage^ it's turned 
wrong side out." 

'^ Circimistance then — ^to think I should be your 
echo ! Now^ I shall never sink my own individuality 
in that of any person whatever." 

" I hope not. Your individuality is your charm." 

*^ I might obey if I thought the command reason- 
able; but I should object very decidedly to being 
treated as a child or a squaw." 

" A child or a squaw P repeated Mr. Grant. 

''Yes; there are many squawB in this country; 
but it would not be possible to make one out of 



me. 



" What do you take me for, Bessie ? Do as you 
li^e — ^rule me and everything that is miae.'' 

''If I could beKeve that" 

" You are an unaccountable being. But you are 
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right ; you don't love me. Lore does not calcu- 
late" 

'* Does it not ?" she said, with a shy happy laugh ; 
" but it often speaks nonsense, doesn't it ?" , 

''little witch t" he said, as his arms closed round 
her, " you've been laughing all the time. You love 
me, Bessie." 

'' More than any one on earth." Alas for poor 
Aunt Barbara I 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

They could not stay in that fossil chamber for oyer ; 
nay, thej had to leaye it^ and &ce the bare &cts of 
life. Miss Boston asked Mr. Grant to stay and 
eat an ^g with them^ which he was yery ready to 
do. The egg was a literal, not a figuratiye, descrip- 
tion of the entertainment; but it was chipped in 
silent bliss. Miss Boston doing the most of the 
speaking. 

" What a night o' wind and rain it is ! Could ye 
no bide a' night, James? Yer sister wadna be 
anxious." 

'^I doubt she would. I can hardly do that, 
although it's a great temptation." 

'^ I hope Dayie hasna forgotten your horse and 
gane away to his bed." 

*^ Oh, it does not matter; I can get it out my- 
self.'' 
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" And how's Bessie keeping up her music? YeVe 
had as muckle the night as will ser' ye for a while^ I 
think." 

" Not at all. I mean to come over frequently, 
and hear how she gets on." 

" Weel, ye canna come ower often." 

" I don't think I can, Miss Boston." 

"And Bessie will aye be glad to play to ye, 
I'm sure. I hope her auntll no send for her in a 
hurry." 

The mention of her aunt gave Bessie a pang — her 
first step down from the mount of transfiguration. 

Bell brought Mr. Grant's plaid, which she had 
dried carefully at the kitchen-fire, with a lively sense 
of reward, which was not baulked, and then he 
said — 

"That will do. Bell," and she retired to her 
dominions. He prevented Miss Boston coming into 
the lobby to catch cold, and shut the parlour-door. 
"And now, good night, Bessie," he said. "You 
are dear to me — dearer than you can understand. 
I thought the power of loving as I do had died out 
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of me ; but it has come to life and yigour mider your 
touch." 

Something of melancholy had crept into his 
tones^ and detecting it^ she said^ ^^ But^ Mr. Grants 
111 not be a squaw — Fm quite in earnest, re- 
member.' 

"We'll see. Don't perch yourself on a rock 
to-morrow ; that's the only command 111 issue just 
now. I hope you think it reasonable ;" and bidding 
her good night again, after the fashion of lovers, he 
passed out into the rain and darkness. Davie was 
holding his horse all ready; and when he found a 
penny put into his hand he was tumbled from an 
eminence of hope, but picked himself up quickly, 
considering that possibly Mr. Grant had no other 
coin, and that certainly he was not in his debt ; but 
when he threw the light of the stable-lantern on his 
palm, and saw a half-crown lying there, then indeed 
his heart sang for joy. 

Although his son and daughter-in-law had a 
habit of speaking of Mr. Grant as if he were a 
patriarch, there was really no sign of age about him, 
except that he kept a diary of the weather. Very 
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young men don't generally do that — somehow it 
doesn't occur to them. But he had not much 
consciousness of the weather as he rode home that 
night. It seemed as if his life were beginning again 
with added power and volume. His boyish love for 
his son's mother was a poor thing compared with 
this love. That had perished even before the object 
of it ; and when he laid the earth on her, his grief 
had been more for her than himsel£ But this — ^the 
pent-up yearnings of years flowed into it The want 
had not been a sudden one, but he had found the 
supply of it all at once where he had least looked for 
it Was it selfish, he asked himself, to seize it? 
The glamour of life was over for him — ^but for her ? 
He had seized it, however, and a tremulous happiness 
stole over him — ^not what you would have expected 
in a man who laughed heartily and spoke loudly 
often, and was over head and ears in agricultural 
afiairs, and popular in his county. When he went 
in his sister had gone to bed, and he looked at the 
various comers of the room Bessie had occupied. 
He could almost fancy her there. Soon she would 
be there, not to go away ever again* 
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'' What was Mr. Grant saying to ye at the door, 
Bessie ? " asked Miss Boston. 

'^He was saying good night" 

'^ He took a long time to say it. I was feared he 
was persuading you to visit Grantsbum again. I 
think he has a notion in his head. Yell maybe hae 
him for a nearer friend some day, Bessie^ 

'^Y^/' she said; but although she had heard 
the sound of Miss Boston's Yoicei she had not heard 
a word of what she said — she was wrapped in a trance. 
But Miss Boston gathered confirmation of her own 
Tiews from Basic's hap-hazard answer. She had 
confidence in her observing &culty^ more especially 
when it was backed by her own^ and she went on — 
" Hell be a gude friend to ye ; and I think your 
aunt is a very fortunate woman, and he's a fortunate 
man. It is a discreet thing, look at it which way 
you like. I canna say I approve o' very early 
marriages,'^ 

" No," was the rejoinder this time. Bessie was 
still standing looking down, and drawing her finger 
back and forward on the tablecloth; but in the 
spirit she was away in her aerial castle. What fabric 
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was ever like it ? And it was loye^ pure and simple ; 
there was no base alloy. It did not enter into this 
young girl's mind to consider whether she was 
making a good match or not^ if Grantsbum was a 
desirable residence^ nor (as I have heard canvassed 
in like circumstances) what her means would be in 
case of widowhood. Mr. Grant loved her, and she 
loved him, and on these two pillars "love built a 
stately house." Nevertheless, in love as in death, 
the spirit is subject (for its good) to be rubbed 
the wrong way of the fiir by all the little claims 
of life. Bessie issued from the gates of her castle, 
summoned by Bell jerking the tablecloth from be- 
neath her hand. Miss Boston was pursuing her 
theme. 

" Miss Grant," she was saying, " will likely gang 
to live with Mrs. Richardson. I have often heard them 
say they wad like to be thegether." 

" Surely, Miss Boston," said Bessie, " it is time 
enough to consider that." 

In the depths of her consciousness it did not 
occur to her that Miss Boston coidd know nothing 
of her secret. 
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''Ay, as ye say, it's time enough. There's mony 
a slip atween the cup and the lip." 

''But why should Miss Grant not stay where 
she is r 

" Your aunt might no like it.'* 

" Aunt would never think of objecting ; of that I 



am sure." 



"Weel, weel, lassie, they'll do as they like; but 
gey and often friends gree best separate; it's a puir 
compliment to human nature, but it's true for a' that." 

Next day Bessie sat in the window and watched 
the road. Would he come ? He had not said he 
would come, nor when he would come, but surely he 
must come. 

" Bairn," said Miss Boston, "ye'U be cauld sitting 
there ; come to the fireside." 

"No, thank you; I'm not cold." 

" But what are ye seein' ? Is there onything to 
be seen but the craws waddling amang the ploughed 
land?" 

" They're worth looking at. How wise and im- 
portant they seem." 

" Ay, I've oflein diverted mysel' watching them ; 
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they're like a heap o' folk, they would pass if they 
could haud their tongues, but th^ will ciy caw, 
caw." 

At length Besue caught sight of something more 
iuterestiog than the crows, of whose E^roach she 
gave no intimation ; but she rose and left the room, 
nij<l met Mr. Grant at the door. 

" You're not going to ran awey to-day again, are 
you ? " he said. 

" Xo, 111 be back in a little. Please tell Miss 
Boston, will you t" 

"Tea her what?" 

" yon know what I mean." 

" I'm not Bure that I do. Come, Say what Fm to 
tell her/ 

" That you — that I You know qnite welL" 

" But I ma; not put it in proper words." 

" Oh, you needn't be pMticular." 

" But I would like to do it properly. Shall I say 
you and I think of entering the matrimonial state 
under what we fondly think happy auspices ; or shall 
1 just 8ay, 'Miss Boston, Beaaie and I are sweet- 
hearts V ' 
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" You are uricked — either form will do," 

" Now, don't be long of coming back. Ill make 
short work of my news.'' 

^^ You're gaun to mak' up to us now^ James, for 
lost time," said Miss Boston, as he went in. 

^' I said that last night, didn't I ? I'm going to be 
married. Miss Boston." 

"Yell be thinking ye'U surprise me; but I've 
been expecting to hear that, although I'm no just sae 
gleg as I haye been. Weel^ I think it's the best 
thing ye can da" 

" You don't ask who the lady is." 

" I can guess — ^I have een in my head — and I see 
now what the thrang's been. How often hae ye been 
at Ironburgh the last six weeks, James ?" 

" Not once. Why do you ask ?" 

" It is — ^is it no Barbara Barclay you're gaun to 
marry?" 

Certainly not. It^s her niece." 

Bessie 1 Preserve me, James, she's just a bairn." 

" Too true ; but I can't help that." 

" Barbara wad be fer liker ye." 

" In point of age ; but the idea never occurred 
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to me, and could not occur ; reason and feeling don't 
always go together." 

"A weel I wat no, James — I ken that; but a 
wiselike thing is a wiselike thing. Poor Barbara !" 

" Why poor ? I don't believe she would have had 
me if I had asked her. A. woman who has made up 
her mind not to many is not likely to change it for 



me. 



"Weel, James, I wish you joy. She hasna a 
fault but youth, and that's aye mending. It's been 
you she's been watching for a' day. She wad sit and 
starve hersel' in that window." 

A glow of happiness overspread Mr. Grant's face. 
It is very "sweet to think an eye will watch our 
coming, and look brighter when we come," and it was 
something new to him. 

"You'll be gaun up the stair to see after her 
music, are ye?" said Miss "Boston, good-naturedly; 
and possibly Mr. Grant forgot the momentous will, for 
certainly he forsook the old lady for the young one. 
And, after this, the public knew that Mr. Grant was 
devoting himself to Miss Boston more than ever. 
Dr. Grant was glad that his father defied public 
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opinion ; for if you have plenty of money you can 
afford to snap your fingers at public opinion — ^not to 
mention^ that public opinion generally sets in genially^ 
for all practical purposes^ towards the man with the 
heavy purse. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

Christmas . had come round again, and Barbara 
Barclay had her so-called holidays once more. So- 
called, for when she did not labour abroad she 
laboured doubly at home, to bring up all her arrears 
of diflferent kinds of work. She had often questioned 
the wisdom of allowmg Bessie to remain so long at 
Heatherburgh, and had positively limited her stay to 
the end of the Christmas holidays. Her mother 
inveighed against hurrying the child home. "No 
doubt she was enjoying herself, and making her 
footing secure where she was ; and that Miss Boston 
and the Grants were so kind to her, gave her (Mrs. 
Barclay) a better idea of human nature." 

" I know, Mrs. Barclay,*' said Miss Dobbie, " that 
you don't value Miss Davie so highly as I do, never 
having had the privilege of knowing her ; but, at the 
present moment, I recall a saying of hers, which I 
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can't help repeating. She nsed to saj^ ' Jane^ our 
estimate of human nature depends on the spectacles 
we look through;' meaning" 

^' Yes, yes ; we can guess her meaning/' said Mrs. 
Barclay, impatiently; "a wonderful woman; you 
should publish a sketch of her, and a collection of 
her sayings." 

" I've thought it a pity such a person should be 
lost to the world ; but she was the last woman who 
would have wished to be dragged before the public, 
even if I had the ability to do it, which I have not." 

"It's a mercy — ^there's always something to be 
thankful for," muttered Mrs. Barclay. 

The weather was hideous at Ironburgh, a fog sat 
on the city that made a darkness which was Egyptian. 
At noonday you could not see a cart of hay at the 
distance of half-a-yard, and the lamps barely indi- 
cated their existence when you looked up at them 
from the foot of the lamp-post. One would think 
nobody went out that could stay in. Miss Barclay 
was glad her occupations lay indoors, and went about 
them cheerily, making little alterations and improve- 
ments to surprise Bessie when she came back. It 
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gladdened her to think of her return after such a long 
abeence. On this particular day she felt veiy happy 
and thankful, happy at the prospect of eeeiiDg Beseie, 
and thankful irhen she contrasted her own bright 
little parlour and cosy tea-table with the bare deso- 
late miseiy which she knew that dense fog shrouded 
in many parts of the city. Even Mrs. Barclay was 
rather genial at tear-time. Mr. Dods had been exer- 
cising his early handicraft, and with his wife's permis- 
sion and approval, had handed in some shortbread aa 
a Christmas oSerii^. Mrs. Barclay was pleased, and 
that is a more remarkable statement than even Milton 
made when he sidd Silence was pleased. Few people 
but Milton conld have sud that, but for anything 
a level capacity like mine knows, Silence may be easily 
pleased, and Mrs. Barclay was not ; be»des, her good 
humour was immensely tried by Miss Dobbie finding 
necessity laid upon her to refer to the excellent quali- 
ties of the shortbread that had gone to promote the 
eqjoyment of the boarders in the Davie establish- 
ment; but even tiiat hitch was got over, and the 
hiilies settled amicably to backgammon, at which 
Miss Dobbie invariably allowed herself to be beaten. 
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Mrs. Barclay could not tolerate anything els6. After 
the game the widow lay back in her chair and slept. 

Barbara heard a sharp ring at the house door^ 
bell^ and in a minute Katie came in and laid a letter 
before her. It was seldom that letters came at that 
hour^ and never that one came from Heatherbuigh. 
Barbara opened it without the slightest expecta- 
tion that it could be anything of importance. She 
glanced over it and grew very pale, and thrusting it 
hastily into her pocket, looked at her mother, who 
was still asleep. Being human, and without affairs 
of her own, it is likely that Miss Dobbie felt a little 
curiosity ; but, as may be supposed, she was not so 
unladylike as tq betray it. Barbara sat, with one 
cheek burning and the other as white as paper, sewing 
rapidly. The letter was from that terrible ogre to an 
unprotected female — a man of business — and to the 
effect that his client, Mr. Blank, being dead, a note 
of her debt of £160 had been found among his 
papers ; that his heirs wished it paid up immediately ; 
that he hoped this would be perfectly convenient for 
her, and that no farther steps would need to* be 
taken. 
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She had a little money before her hand — a mere 
fraction compared with the amount of her debt, and 
what steps the law could take she hardly knew. She 
shuddered at the word ^^ steps," — ^what did it mean ? 
Possibly the arrest of her salary in her employers' hands, 
or the sale of her household fiimiture ; that, including 
what her mother called " the plate," might probably 
bring £100, It was a fiightftd gulf to look into. 
Surely no human being could be so unmerciful as that; 
yet what else could such a threat mean but some such 
proceeding ? To try to borrow the money elsewhere 
was useless, for who lends without security ? 

'^Tiy Miss Boston," sheer Necessity said. "Is 
there no other possible way ?" said Pride. 

"None," answered Necessity. " I would do any- 
thing rather than that," said Pride. 

"Very well, if there's anything else you can do," 
rejoined Necessity. 

She thought of the way in which Miss Boston 
Kyed, of her grudgmg half-a-crown to a benevolent 
purpose, of her excitable temper, and she could not 
do it. To go begging to the only kinswoman she 
had, and probably shut the door that had been so 
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recently opened ; to explain matters ; to humble her- 
self altogether — she could not do it 

She rose and went to the window^ and looked out, 
s& if she was to get any new light there. There was 
nothing but the blackness of darkness. She looked 
round to the cheery room which was home^ to. her 
mother quietly sleepmg, and thought of Bessie* ^' I 
must do it/' she thought. " I can but try — alone I 
might get over this ; but I must do it for them." 

"Mother," she said, when Mrs. Barclay awoke, 
" IVe been thinking of going to Blindpits, what do 
you think of the proposal ?" 

" What do I think ? I daresay your memory is 
failing. It was only the day before yesterday that I 
suggested you should pay Miss Boston a visit, and 
you had so many objections that of course I held my 
tongue." 

"I've been tliinking of it again, and 111 go. lean 
bring Bessie back with me. I may as well go to- 
morrow, I daresay." 

" / know of nothing to hinder," said Mrs. Barclay. 

"The weather," said Miss Dobbie. "It's not 
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wholesome. Beaides, the trains might run into each 
other." 

" Nonseme," said Mrs. Barclay, " it will be clear 
CDongh in the country. I daresay it's clear at the west 
end. It's only in this wretched locality that we're 
stewed in summer and suffocated in winter." 

Barbara slept uid waked many times that night. 
If she had been possessed of much insight into 
character, she might have taken heart of grace, or if 
she had beeu of a veiy hopeful temperament ; but her 
experience hitherto had been meetly on the shady 
side. She herself had many a generous impulse ; but 
sometimes she wondered, if she had bad the means 
of cariTing them into action, whether they would die 
out. She thought it possible — she had seen instances 
of that happening. If Miss Boston failed her, what 
then? She did not dare to answer that question. 
Slio eliraiik from the journey. As she dressed by 
gas-Iiglit, she tried to reason that, after all, it was no 
such great thing to ask a loan, that Mias Boston waa 
human, that she had plenty of money ; such a sum as 
she wanted was nothing to her. But it wouldn't do ; 
she felt when she saw Miss Boston as if her tongue 
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Tvould refiise its office. Then, suppose her errand 
told, would Miss Boston cross-examine her on the cir- 
cumstances, reproach her for her folly and improvi- 
dence, and give her a lecture seasoned with such sar- 
castic speeches as she sometimes showered about the 
ears of the meek Misses Stark ? She would have done 
almost anything rather than undertake that journey. 
She hurriedly pushed a few things into a small leather 
travelling-bag. She did not intend to stay above a 
day or two ; then went to her desk to get paper, etc., as 
the Blindpits supplies of that kind were not extensive. 
She took out what she wanted — and something more 
as it afterwards appeared — and put it in a side pocket 
of the bag which locked, and she locked it. It was 
very rarely, indeed, that Miss Barclay did not know 
thoroughly what she was about ; but on this morning, 
although she looked as composed as usual, and her 
manner was in no way fluttered, she must have felt 
agitated and preoccupied. 

When she went out, she was met by a dead wall 
of fog, denser than it had been on the preceding day 
even. She could see the dim outline of a person 
passing, but that was all. Few shops were opeui 
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and the silence felt ominous. She walked on^ how- 
ever^ and suddenly became conscious that she had 
lost herself; which she had not thought it possible 
she could do in the streets of Ironburgh ; but that 
was a small annoyance in present circumstances. She 
accosted a workman passing, and asked if he could 
take her to the nearest cab-stand. ^' Cabstand t" 
he said ; " there's no a cab on a' 4he streets o' Iron- 
burgh this morning; neither man nor beast could 
stand it ; but III be passing a cab-office, and ye can 
get ane there if ye like." She thanked the man, and 
went rapidly on with him. The office was open, but 
she had to wait for a carriage. The walls of the 
little, bare, dirty room were ornamented by black 
and white pictures of hearses (the cab-proprietor was 
also an undertaker), drawn by two, four, and six 
spirited horses — ^tamed, howeyer, to a sense of their 
position — ^with long trains of mourning carriages be- 
hind, , dwindling in the distance, and sketches of 
several of the Ironburgh cemeteries, in which the 
trees and monuments were of similar size. These 
had not a cheerful effect on Miss Barclay. A man, 
rosy, well-fed and well-clad, and eminently cheerful- 
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looking, scratched away with his pen behind a railing 
opposite her. He looked up and said, ^'DuU 
weather." ^^Very/' she said. But neither dull 
weather nor dull care seemed to hare anything to do 
with him. He surveyed Miss Barclay, for he thought 
it must be a matter of life or death that caused a 
lady to yenture out on such a morning. The carriage 
still not making its appearance, he kept himself 
actively in countenance by handling and looking at 
some piles of very shiny black tacks that lay near 
Mm ; but they conveyed no dismal ideas to him — all 
men think all men mortal but themselves, and, pre- 
eminently, all undertakers' men do. At last Barbara 
stepped out of this grim chamber into the grim fog, 
and, reaching the station in ample time,* was soon 
rushing to her destination at a rate that might have 
satisfied her if she had been in the last stage of 
ansdeiy to get to it. 

The short December day was closing in when she 
passed through the gate at the Heatherburgh station 
once more. Bars of light lay along the western hills, 
behind which the sun had sunk, and all else was grey 
and still— gray and still and serene — ^with a touch of 
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frost in the wholesome fresh ur, and a star begimung 
to glow here and there out of the increasing dark- 
nesB. 

Very likely Barbara's reflections on the last stage 
of herjonmey towards Miss Boston did not indicate 
that high order of mind which can accept an obliga^ 
tioD and not feel obliged, which looks apon gold as 
mere yellow dust, and can borrow freely (if any one 
can be found to lend freely) without a pang. Bar- 
bara's intellect had not climbed to that platform ; all 
her wisdom on the subject was embodied in the 
proverb, " He that goes arborrowing goes a-sorrow- 
ing." 

At length she is in front of the paint-blistered 
door. Bell opens and looks surprised, but on the 
whole not ill pleased. She is ushered to the pre- 
sence. Miss Boston, hearing some one come in, 
lifts one of the candles with the long noses, and, 
holding it on high, looks at her Tisitor. 

" Barbara ! " she exclaimed. " Preserve me, 
ivhatVi brought yon here? Naething has happened 
to tijc bium, sorely?" 

"The child! what child?" asked Barbara, not 
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forgetting, even in that supreme moment, her mission 
to speak the English language with propriety. 

" Bessie ; but ye'll hae crossed her on the road, 
to be sure. She gaed to Ironburgh the day. She 
wanted to see you." 

^^She wanted to see me I" said Barbara, not 
without a feelii^ of gratification. *' But why did she 
leave so suddenly ? She has not said anything im- 
prudent, I hope, that might give oflTence. My mother 
has prejudices against Mr. Grant. She has not 
repeated anything of that kind ?" 

" Na, na ; it's no Mr. Grant that's oflfended, nor 
ony ither body; but she'll write the night, Tse 
warrant, and ye'll get it the mom, nae doubt." 

" I hope so. I feel quite uneasy about her, she 
is so thoughtless, at least about every-day matters." 

" To my notion, she has ower muckle thought 
for her age; but ye needna be uneasy about her, 
she's safe in Ironburgh lang or this." 

"I hope she is safe home. When I left Iron- 
burgh this morning the fog was so thick that I lost 
myself in the streets." 

" We ken naething about that here ; but, bairn; 
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I take it kind o' ye coining to see me at the risk o' 
losing yersej'." 

"0 Miss Boston, don't say that. You would 
not say that if you knew;" and she stopped, choked 
by the recurring sense of her own position, and 
ashamed to tell her errand. She looked distressed, 
and Miss Boston saw it. From the first she had 
surmised some cause for the visit, and she had con- 
nected it with Bessie, till she remembered Barbara 
could not have seen her. Then she was at a loss to 
account for it. That the prudent Barbara could be 
in any money difficulty did not occur to her. She 
came nearer Barbara, and said, " Bairn, ye're vexed 
about something. Weel, folk whiles come to me wi' 
their grievances, but what can the like o' me do for 
them ? They say auld folk grow dull in the feelings, 
and it may be sae — it may be sae. I ken they 
dinna greet, Barbara, at least I canna ; but if there's 
onything ye think I can do for ye, I havena forgotten 
last Christmas yet, auld and donnert as I am." 

Barbara listened like a hare sitting in the middle 
of a country road, and her spirit died within her as 
she heard Miss Boston say people came to her and 
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she could do nothing for them. It seemed like 
waving her off; but the end of her speech waa more 
encouraging^ and she was desperate. 

'^ Miss Boston/' she said^ ^' I am in a great diffi- 
culty. Nothing but the most absolute necessity 
would have brought me here to-day on the errand I 
have come. I assure you, I have not been in the 

habit of" and she stopped, while her face grew 

hot as fire. How many beggars had accosted her 
who told her they were wholly unused to it, and had 
never done it before ? and she was only begging on a 

larger scale. 

* 

" What can it be ?" thought Miss Boston ; but 
she only looked at Barbara, who said no more, and 
had begun to throw off her cloak and bonnet in as 
reckless a way as Bessie could have done. 
" Is your mother well?" said Miss Boston. 
" Yes, yes, thank you; she is welL" 
" What is't that's vexin' ye then, Barbara ?" 
^' Miss Boston," said she, making a final effort, 
^' I am one hundred and sixty pounds in debt. If I 
don't pay it immediately, the people are going to 
take steps to make me do it. Everything I have in 
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the world put together would not nearly make it 
up" ■ 

" Bairn, ye ^ed me a gUff. I thought Bomething 
hoirihle had' happened ; but that* s a'. Ye surelj 
didna think I would Btick at the like o* that, nor 
twice that, nor four times that. Siller's done sa« 
little for me that I am aye glad when it can do ony- 
thing for ony ither body. Gae 'way up the stair to 
my room — ^there's a gude fire in't. If ye saw yer 
collar, ye wad be wantin' to put it straight, although 
there's naebody hut me to look at it, and I dinna 
mind; but dinna put off yer time, Bell's just bring^g 
the tea." 

Barbara was not past "greetin'," althoi^h she 
did not ciy often ; and once up st^rs, she shed tears 
of pure relief and gratitude. Like her mother, she 
had a better opinion of human nature. Kindness 
certainly Mia on the feinting spirit like rain on the 
iii(j"ii graes. The cloud that had so many years 
niiide a leaden atmosphere round her, and had at 
last burst on her, ae she often feared, had suddenly 
broken up, and left bright sunshine and a blue e^. 
She felt buoyant and elastic. If ever Miss Boston 
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tasted the pleasure of doing good^ it must have been 
that night watching Barbara's face. 

She thought it right and proper to make a grateful 
speech, although she could not convey the tenth part 
of her gratitude in words or in any other way, still 
she desired to make an acknowledgment. 

" Miss Boston/' she said, " I shall never forget 
the kind and generous manner in which you have 
received me to-night. In time I may possibly be 
able to repay the money ; but I am sure, as long as I 
live the remembrance of this visit to Blindpits will 
never fade " 

" Weel, Barbara, 111 no say but it's pleasant to 
ken* that somebody will think kindly o' us when we 
are alow the sod ; but as for the siller, it's no worth 
speaking o' " 

" That's because you never felt the want of it, 
Miss Boston. I don't set much value on money 
myself, and I don't wish for much of it; but a certain 
portion we must have, and it is sometimes difficult 
to get, especially for a woman. And when you need 
it and can't get it — ^there may be nobler trials in the 
world — I know there are but few that crush the 
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energies more than this. Begging is a wretched 
trade." 

" They tell me no — ^that folk mak a heap o' siller 
at it; and if folk can mak siller ony way short o' 
stealing; it's a' right. But the pride some folk hae to 
contend wi' ! Was the like o' you asking the like o' 
me for some siUer onything to be ashamed o' ? or is 
me gien it onything to boast o' ? And^ Barbara, as 
I wadna like the light picket out o' yer een wi* 
care — care killed a cat, ye ken — I may as weel tell 
ye that I've been makin' my will, and IVe left this 
place to you — ^the ground, and the house and a'thing 
in't; and ye need hae nae compunction o' turning 
it inside out, and bringing things abreast o' the age, 
as Mrs. Gascoigne wad say. For if I happen to 
ken o't, it'll no put me about ; I'll be glad that ye're 
comfortable. And I havena forgotten Bessie, nor yer 
mother either." 

Barbara was struck dumb. The English language 
failed her for once. 

" There's ae thing, though," Miss Boston went on: 
" I wad like ye to let the swallows big in the window 
neuks ; they've bigget there now for seventy years to 
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my knowledge. I wad like to think o' them being 
there. IVe had my lifetime o't, Barbara, and ye'll 
hae yours, and then we'll disappear like the swallows, 
and it's little matter if we east up in an everlasting 
simmer." 

" That's our hope. Miss Boston — our grand hope. 
StiU, as long as we are in this world, the things 
nearest us will assume undue proportions, and you 
have relieved the gnawing anxiety of my life. It is 
vain for me to try to express my gratitude — ^I trust I 
may live to show it." 

" No to me, Barbara — ^no to me. My sands are 
gey near run; ye'll no be keepit lang out o' yer 
inheritance. And I am no sure, after a', that grati- 
tude is called for. I canna tak onything wi' me, ye 
ken, or I wadna answer for mysel'." 

" But you might have left it differently," said the 
practical Barbara. 

"That's true; but I've tried to leave it as I 
thought wad tell best when I had to account for't. 
So ye see we're about even yet, Barbara. It doesna 
do to look ower close into human nature. That 
callant John Grant has a fine microscope he brought 
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up here to let me see ae day — lie's very attentive — 
aad nae doubt it's wouderfii' ; he had a fibre o' leaf 
and a bit o' a puddock'a 1^, and a heap o' things ; 
and when he yras done, I says, ' Now, John, if ye 
could just put a' yer motives for marryiog Maiy 
M'Vicar intU't, I would like to get a keek, and ye 
wad be uane the warn- o' studyii^ them yeisel'.' He 
turned yery red, and said, * What do you mean, Miss 
Boston ? I lore Mary. Tou don't suppose her 
money was any temptation?' 'I didna say that, 
John ; she's a fine lassie, and ony man might hae 
been proud to many her without a bawbee.' " 

" ' I acknowledge,' he smd, ' that I consider her 
money an advantage — a man's life ie precarious, more 
especially a medical man's. As a widow she will be 
amply provided for, and that eaves me mortal 
anxiety.' ' Aweel, in wi' yer mortal anziety for yer 
widow, John, and let's see what it's like.' " 

" ' Really, Miss Boston, I would be angiy, if I 
had not a very high respect and r^ard for you.' " 

" ' Put them in, John — your respect and r^ard 
for me.' " 
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" ' They >ould stand inspection^ I assure you ; 
but your humour is a Kttle peculiar.' " 

" You were pretty severe upon the young man, 
Miss Boston* I don't think I could have borne all 
that so calmly." 

" I'll no say ye wad ; but John has the virtue 
that he's no easily provoked. I'll say that o' him." 

^' But is it not a little mireasonable to expect 
unalloyed motives, Miss Boston ? I don't think there 
are such things." 

'^ There's nae sic things, and I dinna expect them ; 
but I wad hae folk ken that, and be humble — ^thaf s 
the best disinfecting agent, as they speak about 
now-a-days. But, instead o' that, folk blink a' the 
brass among the gold, and cuddle themselves in self- 
complacency. That stocking's at the intaks now, 
Barbara." And from that the ladies wandered into the 
topics of knitting and worsted, etc. etc, and then fell 
into silence ; a delicious silence for Barbara — silence 
and musing is always a paradise to the happy. 

Barbara wanted to act the part of maid to her 
old friend when she went to her room. ^'Na, na, 
bairn, I wad be glad o' ye if I needed ye ; but I can 
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manage yet^ and I hope 111 no live to be helpless/' 
and she glided into the chamber^ where^ for more 
than seventy years^ she had got mto and out of her 
clothes. It was a thought to hqr now this dressing 
and ^undressing ; but still she went through all her 
little ways with undeviating regularity. In looking 
in the glass she was struck more than usual with her 
old wrinkled face and lean withered arms^ and she 
smiled after a fashion^ and said^ " Puir body I is that 
you, Barbara Boston ?" 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Bessie had written often to her aunt; but she had 
never revealed the fact of her engagement to Mr. 
Grant. She had an instinctive feeling that the news 
of their being about to part company, of their having 
different homes and different interests, would not be 
good news to her. It was a sad thought even to her- 
self — ^how much more to her aunt I And now all her 

« 

meditations on her journey were how she could soften 
the matter and make her aunt share her own happi- 
ness ; for she could not help being supremely happy. 
Curiously enough, the first face she saw when she 
reached Ironburgh was that of Graham Richardson. 
He was bidding some one good-bye, and when in his 
turn he saw her stepping from the carriage he was be- 
side her immediately. 

" Is there no one to meet you V he said. 

" Nobody; they don't know Fm coming. I wanted 
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to surpriae them, and I haTe made a good be^niUDg 
by surpriHiug you." 

" You have surprised me," he said ; " you are loot- 
ii^ well — beautiiuL You are no more like the pale 
little girl you were then — than" 

" Cheese is like chalk," she said, laughing ; " of 
course not. I'm a young lady now — don't attempt to 
little girl me — be reverent, if you please, sir." 

He looked at her radiant face. 

" Reverent," he said, " 111 fall down and worship, 
Bessie." 

" Just keep a gude raids, Mr. Richardson ; I de- 
clare it seems as if I had been away for a century — 
You're not to tell Mr. Dods I'm here, I would like to 
surprise them too." 

" I don't know if I'm capable of keeping the 
secret ; but I'll try — I suppose Miss Boston's well — 
have you seen Mr. Grant lately ?" 

" The day before yesterday — he's in England now." 

" You'll know him pretty well by this time — I'm 
Bure you like him ?" 

" Yes, I do like him." 

" Fm glad of that, uncle's not very young ; but 
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he's one of those men that never grow oU, and I knew 
he wonld suit himself to a girl like you.** ' 

" You are possessed of marvellous prescience, Mr. 
Bichardson — ^have you the gift of second sight, may I 
ask?" 

There was just a curl of sarcasm in her tone. 

" What's the matter, Bessie ? I've said nothing 
ajee, have I?" 

" Not at all ; Mr. Grant and I got on very well." 

^' I have sometimes thought if he had married he 
might have been happier ; even yet it might do, but 
I really don't know a person he knows that I would 
like to see him marry." 

"But his taste may not be so very festidious as 
yours." 

. " yes, he is very fastidious, although you might 
not think it." 

Bessie* recovered her good humour, and laughed 
a melodious little laugh when she parted with 
Graham. 

She walked into the familiar parlour, which seemed 
to have shrunk into the dimensions of a band-box 
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in her absence; and looking eagerly round, said, 
^^ Where's aunt?'' 

Both ladies looked up in breathless astonishment. 

" Yes, it's just me, grandmamma. How well you 
are looking ; and you too. Miss Dobbie. I'm glad I 
have astonished you. I have been counting on it all 
day ; where's aunt ? " 

" She's away to Blindpits," said the ladies in one 
voice. 

" Blindpits ! then we've crossed each other on the 
way — ^how provoking ! did she mean to stay long?" 

"I imagine not, but ifs difficult to tell what 
Barbara means." 

At this the old atmosphere laid hold on Bessie at 
once, and it was not exhilarating. 

" And how is your dear old friend at Blindpits ?" 
said Miss Dobbie. 

" Sit down by me, Bessie, my dear," said her grand- 
mamma ; '^ perhaps I may get some satis&ctory infor- 
mation from you ; is Barbara Boston in her senses, or 
is she imbecile?" 

^^ Imbecile I Grandmamma, I don't wish she heard 
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you ; people yonder think her a strong-minded acute 
person, I assure you." 

'' Then, have you not got any hint as to the terms 
of her will?" 

'' No, I had forgotten she had a will." 

" But you know she has made a will ?" 

" IVe heard you often speak of it — I don't know 
of it otherwise." 

" Deplorable I" muttered Mrs. Barclay. " And 
the Grants, father and son, are as often at Blindpits 
as ever?" 

" They are a good deal there — at least Mr. Grant." 

'^ Toadying the foolish old woman all his might, I 
have no doubt." 

" Now, grandmamma, don't speak in that way, 
please ; they have all been very kind to me ; and" 

" Kind ! poor thing ! 0, Miss Dobbie, is it not 
singular that our family should not have a shred of 
worldly wisdom ? — ^they haven't even the natural love 
of fair play." 

" Well, Mrs. Barclay, I really don't know if it is ; 
qualities as well as diseases are said to miss one 
generation and come out in another." 
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Besaie bad escaped to the kitchen, and -was renew- 
ing her earl; friendship with Katie. 

TSeit evening Mrs. Barclay had a note from Bar- 
bara — a memorable note : 

" My dear Mother — I tniBt BesBie has arrived 
safely at her destination ; it was rather remarkable 
that she should go to Ironbuigh the day I came here, 
but ve shall meet in good time. I take the first 
opportunity of informing you with r^;ard to a subject 
about which you have long desired information. 
Miss Boston told me last night that she had made 
her will, and had left this place, Blindpits, to me; 
and she said, ' I have not forgotten your mother and 
Bessie.' I ^ve you her own words. I need not say 
how deeply grateful I am. Miss Boston seems re- 
markably well at present ; but one can never say what 
a day mf^ brii^ forth. Life, micertain at all times, 
is doubly so when we have reached and passed the 
thiccBcore-aiid-ten ; but I fondly trust Miss Boston 
will live for many years yet. I shall remam here till 
the I'lose of the holidays. — I am, dear mother, your 
affectionate daughter, Barbara Barclat." 
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"That is good news, indeed, Mrs. Barclay. I 
need not say I enjoy your prospects as if they were 
my own/' broke forth Miss Dobbie warmly. 

" It is exquisitely good/' said Bessie. " I could 

i 

have wished no better arrangement than Aunt Bar- <| 

bara at Blindpits. I did not expect Miss Boston to 
leave me a penny. I hope, as aunt says, that she'll * 

live for many a year." ; 

" I see nothing either good or exquisite in it/' 
said Mrs. Barclay. " It is better certainly than if we 
were to be all beggars ; and I can be glad for Bar- 
bara's sake, although it seems she can't be sorry for 
the small mercy to me of not being forgotten." 

Mrs. Barclay was no doubt chagrined at the terms 
of the will ; but even she could not but be thankful 
for a certainty as to the future. 

Barbara had only been a day or two at Blindpits 
when Miss Boston took a cold, not so severe as she 
had at the same time the previous year ; and having 
profited by experience, she was induced to remain in 
bed, and take care of herself in time. Barbara pro- 
posed sending for the doctor, but that she would not 
permit, remarking that she could better thole his 
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visits when she vas weel than vhea she was ill. " Ton 
and me, Barbara, 'ill manage a cauld as weel as dw 
doctor, if M'Vicar and Grant were baith here, and 
they'll baith be here as Boon aa the; get wind o' the 
thing. They coidd only sit, and look wise, and say — 

" ' Keep in your bed, Miss Boston, by all means 
keep in your bed ; and if the cough gets troublesome, 
apply mustard.' They wad hae the table covered 
wi' bottles, and phials, and glasses, or ever ye could 
say Jack Robinson." 

" I think you undervalue medical men. Miss 
Boston," said Barbara. 

" Maybe, maybe ; it's been ane o' the misfortunes 
o' my life, I daursay, that I never could steek my een 
on humbi:^." 

" It certainly is not a pleasant thii^ to think one 
is imposed on ; and merely on the ground of our own 
comfort, it is better to cultivate the charity that 
thinketh no evil." 

" A wonderfu' heap better, Barbara; but mind ye 
I'm no thinking evil o' our doctors a'th^ether. I 
mak' no doubt they do their best. They'll no kill 
onybody if they can help it. Ye mind, Addison, is it 
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Barbara, that says of doctors — " Some kill in cha- 
riots^ some on horses ;" and tibe old lady smiled at 
the compact stroke of irony. 

Barbara smiled too. 

''It's no donbt clever; bnt medical science has 
made great progress since Addison's day.'^ 

" There can be nae question o' that ; but the ex- 
perience o' the past is often wonderfully pat to the 
present. Open Shakespeare, and for a* the progress 
that's been, ye might think the man had lived yester- 
day." 

'' He's highly spoken of, I believe/' said Barbara. 

Yes, she said that ; and that is just the style of 
remark that many excellent women will make, which 
leads people (often wickeder) to hold their tongue. 
It had that effect on Miss Boston. ^ James Grant 
was right after a' ; Bessie 'ill mak' a shorter winter 
night," she thought. " Yet Barbara is wise and gude, 
and thoughtfu'. She wad hae made him a gude 
wife ; but it's as it should be, nae doubt." 

Miss Boston was aware that Barbara did not 
know of Bessie's engagement, and she had not the 
^tification of talking it over with her, supposing 
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correcdj that Besaie would wish to give her the 
mfoTmation herself^ Her itnpres^oD waa, that her 
own plan would have been much the best ; and eveiy 
time ehe looked at Barbara's aerene placid face, she 
was confirmed in that impres^on ; but she took kindly 
to the actual circumstances for all that. She had the 
questionable idea that people were hardly accountable 
for their likes and dislikes. Perhaps this was the 
only ground on which she could excuse to herself her 
own unintelligible mistake — and human nature dearly 
loves a back door to crawl out at. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Miss Boston's allowing herself to go out in kindly 
action to Barbara had a gracious effect on both. A 
pretence of feeling, or of exaggerated feeling, is 
wicked. A constant suppression or repression of 
feeling is not much better. If people feel kindly and 
lovingly towards others, why not show it ? and yet to 
some natures this is hardly possible. Miss Boston 
was pleased with her own act, and she lay quietly and 
was served by Barbara, each drawn more closely to 
the other than they ever were before. Her cookery 
especially gave great satisfaction, for the old lady was 
sure of its delicate cleanliness ; and it and Barbara 
together reminded her of her grandmother, and an 
illness she had had when a child. She leaped a chasm 
of seventy years to go back and dwell on this the 
sunniest spot of her existence, for her grandmother 
had cherished and made a pet of her, which no human 
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being bad done since. She described the house and 
the gardes, and " the bam she had paidled in," and 
the children that were her companions, a' dead lang 
syne I she said. Then, fearing she was betraying 
weaJcness — that it might be thought she was lapsing 
into second childhood— she would m^e a caustic 
remark about something, and be her ordinary self 
again. Some days passed, and although no worse, 
and to appearance rather better, Miss Boston showed 
no inclination to leave her bed — a very remarkable 
thing in her. When Barbara proposed her sitting np 
for a little, she said, " We'll see the mom. I canna 
be fashed the day. What's that at the dde of the 
fire V looking across. 

" It's your beef-tea — I've cooked it here to be 
sure it's all right" 

" You're very kind, Barbara — ye tak' a heap o' 
trouble." 

Miss Barclay took the mess down stairs to dish 
\t, nnd removed the lid of the pan as she entered the 
kitchen-door. She bad barely time to lay it on the 
tiible when she was confronted by Mr. Pettigiew, 
H ho had been sitting at the other end of it. 
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''Being in the district, I looked in to see my 
cousin/' he said; ''not but what I had a notion that you 
were here. I hope your aunt is coming round again." 

" Miss Boston, you mean ; thank you, I hope so. 
Bell/' she said good-naturedly, looking at that 
individual, who was on the top of a table in a closet 
cleaning down shelyes, " I think you might stop that 
work when you have a visitor." 

" I'm just about done. I dinna care for stopping 
in the middle o' a job, and Peter^s no run for time, I 
daursay." 

Thinking that Miss Boston's dinner might be 
getting cold, Barbara set it on the fire tiU she went 
to the dining-room for a basin to hold it She staid 
some minutes considering whether she ought to extend 
any attention to Mr. Pettigrew or not, and concluded 
that, as she was engaged with Miss Boston, and he 
was Bell's visitor, she was not called upon to bore 
herself with him. When she went back, Mr. Petti- 
grew was on his seat, BeU was in the closet, and the 
saucepan was boiling on the fire, exactly where she 
left it. Thinking over it after, she was perfectly sure 
of this. She was half-way up stairs when she remem- 
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bered she had not a spoon, and she set the tray -with 
the basin down on the sill of the staircase window, 
and descended to the dining-room again. She was 
in the closet gettii^ a spoon when the house-door 
opened, then some one entered and looked into the 
room, — she heard, for she did not see, being in 
the closet, — and then went up stairs and stopped, — 
stopped in the middle of the ettat for a minute, — 
she was sure of this, for she wae listening. There 
was a tap at Miss Boston's chamber-door, and on the 
words " Come in," from her, Mr. Grant entered. 

" In bed ? What's happened. Miss Boston ? 
Where's Bessie?" 

" James Grant !" said Miss Boston ; " I thought 
ye wasna to be hame till next week. YeVe got yer 
business soon ower." 

"No, I haven't; I'm going back to-morrow. 
Where's Bessie?" 

" She's in Ironbui^h," 

"Ifonburgh? You don't metm to say you let 
)ior go to Iroubui^h, and alone ? " 

" I mean to say that ye wad hardly expect me to 
gang wi' her." 
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" I did not believe you could have been so foolish^ 
Miss Boston." 

Miss Boston raised herself in bed. 

" I wad be angry, James, if it wasna that ye're no 
rational. A man to leave his business half-done, 
and come a' this gate to gang back the mom again, 
and then to scold me, as if I could keep the lassie a 
prisoner I As for gaun her lane, she cam' her lane ; 
an' she's neither sugar nor saut — shell no melt.'* 

"Melt I and were you in bed when she ran 
away?" 

" No, I wasna. But IVe gotten her aunt wi' me, 
and she's worth baith you and her for common 
sense — ^nane o' yer rash fit-and-start folk, that ye 
dinna ken what they're gaun to do next." 

" Did she walk to the station ?" 

" It's likely, unless she flew." 

" Have you heard from her since ?" 

" Ay, there's a bit note — ^that's it on the drawers* 
head, I think." 

Mr. Grant had it in his hand instantly. He 
read — 

" Dearest Auntie — ^Fancy that you and I should 
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pass, and not feel en rapport, I was weaiTiiig to tell 
jou all about it — how it began and how it ended, 
and will when we meet soon, hove from us to you 
both. — Yours, Bessie Barclat." 

Miss Barclay came into the room as he finished 
reading it He met her with &auk cordiality, and 
said — 

" I hare taken the hberi; of reading this note, 
MiBB Barclay." 

" Oh, Bessie's ? She is not altc^ther a satis- 
factory correspondent. I am afraid youTl think it 
not very correctly expressed, bat that's mere care- 
lessnesa ; it is not that she does not know better." 

"It can't he better," he said; and he quietly 
stole the precious scrap. 

" Perhaps yon did not observe that she b^^s by 
addressing me only, and ends by saying ' love to you 
both.' Of course I know what she means ; but her 
carebssness is extreme — much more than is usual 
with her," 

"I'm glad to hear that, Miss Boston. Miss 
Barclay says her niece is not always equally carelcBs ; 
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but m not keep you from your dinner now. Til see 
you to-morrow before I go." 

''Do that^ James; and mind ye hae my best 
wishes, although you've said what I wadna tak' frae 
ilka ane. Only, I dinna consider ye altogether 
responsible the now ; but mind, come what wiU, yeVe 
my best wishes." 

" I am sure of it,** he said heartily ; and he 
bent down and kissed the withered hand she held out 
to him. 

Barbara was not curious or ingenious in ferret- 
ing out things that no ways concerned her; so, if 
she gave any consideration as to what this little 
demonstration might mean, it was only momentary. 

Mr. Grant drew her from the room. 

" I'm glad you're here," he said ; " how long has 
Miss Boston been ill ? but it can't hare been long. 
She appears to be a good deal shaken." 

" Do you think so ? Her worst symptom seems 
to me to be her willingness to lie in bed ; it shows a 
loss of vitality, I fear, but she won't allow the doctor 
to be sent for." 

" You must just try and keep up her strength, I 
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don't know what more a doctor could do ; but if I see 
M^icar or John 111 give them a hint." 

" I wish you would, it would be a great satisfac- 
tion to me." 

" She's an old and valued friend of mine," said 
Mr. Grant musingly ; then cheerftJIy, ^^ Well, good- 
bye. Miss Barclay, ITl be here early to-morrow, and if 
your patient is not more like herself. 111 argue her 
into a doctor, no fear." . 

When she went back. Miss Boston had raised 
herself in bed, and she said — " Fm a' ready, gie me 
my denner, Barbara, I'm hungry." 

"That's a good sign," said Barbara; "I hope 
youTl find your soup to your taste." 

" It's fine," she said, taking a spoonful, " and tasty 
to my wersh mouth," but she could not finish it. 
" Na, na," she said, " I mauna be greedy ; eneuch's as 
gude's a feast ; now I'll lie still and get a sleep. It's 
a' I'm gude for, now, I think." And she slept most 
of the afternoon. 

Miss Jane Stark came in, and she and Barbara 
held long and close confab, the latter impressing her 
visitor so favourably, that she declared to her sister, 
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when she went home, that Miss Barclay was a person 
of singular excellence and beauty of character. Then 
Miss Boston awoke. Miss Jane hoped that her old 
fnend felt better. But Hiss Boston said no, she 
could not say she felt veiy comfortable. 

"Then don't you think, dear Miss Boston, you 
should have the doctor. Such an old and tried man 
as Dr. M'Vicar, or Dr. Grant, hesh from all the 
latest science ; would it not be wise, think you ?" 

" Maybe it wad. But what wad they do, think 
you, Jean ? They couldna put me into a mill and 
grind me young agtun. " 

" No, they can't work miracles ; but they might 
Bu^^est something you would be the better for." 

"You see," said Barbara, as she showed Miss 
Jane down stairs, " how set she is ag^nst having a 
doctor. IVe given up speaking about it in the mean- 

" I think you are wrong, my dear Miss Barclay. 
If I were you I would have a doctor. It saves reflec- 
tions." 

" Yes, it does that. I think one of the doctors 
vill drop in soon, probably. She's evidently better 
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to-day. She has taken her food vith relish and slept 
quietly." 

"It's such a blesBing that you arc here" — and 
Miss Jane shook hands wfumly. 



I 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

When Barbara returned the old lady still lay quietly, 
and she supposed she was asleep, till she said — 

^'Barbara, have you lookit at the papers the 
day?" 

" Yes, I glanced them oyer." 

" Is there ony word o' the cholera ? is't spreadin' ? " 

^^iSTot mucL There hare been cases here and 
there supposed to hare been cholera ; but you know 
people are easily alarmed and apt to exaggerate, 
espedaUy knoiniig that it's in the counfay." 

*'Nae wonder. It's a fell disease." She lay, 
moving restlessly, for a time. Then she suddenly 
threw down tibe bed-clothes and sprang up — ^' I can 
thole this nae langer. If it's no chdera, then it's 
something waur." 

Barbara ran to her, and held her up in bed, 
while she retched yiolently. She seemed in great 
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suffering, which passed off in some degree after a 
little, and she lay down, her face pinched and ghastly 
— and a shudder through all her body. Barbara 
rang the bell, and when the servant came she said, 
" Is David in the kitchen ? '* 

« Yes." 

^^ Well, tell him to go to Heatherburgh as fast as 
he can, and ask Dr. M'Vicar or Dr. Grant to come 
here immediately. You comprehend the message 
thoroughly?" 

" Yes, ma'am; is the mistress waur?" 

" Bather, and she would like to see the doctor at 
once ; be sure and make David understand that." 

" He'll understand weel eneuch," said Miss Bos- 
ton, who was reviving a little ; " he's no sae dull in 
the uptak ; the doctor may be a comfort to you, Bar- 
bara, but Tm sure he needna come if he has a mair 
hopefii' case on hand." 

" It's probably just a bilious attack you have had, 
and you'll be relieved a little now, are you ?" 

" I can feel I'm no done wi't, Barbara." 

She lay still again for a time, then another 
paroxysm of suffering came on ; when she came out of 
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it, she looked at Barbara and said — " This canna last. 
As lang as I hae mj senses, Barbara, gang to the 
little upper drawer, next the fire, and in the left- 
hand comer, next the back, there's a pocket-book, 
bring it to me. Now," she said, when she had opened 
it, — '^ there's notes for £200, put them in your 
pocket. It may be a while or things are settled up. 
Ye'll need them." 

" Miss Boston, said Barbara," the tears start- 
ing to her eyes, " it's too much kindness 1" 

"What's siller to me, Barbara?" she said, with 
solemnity touched with sarcasm. 

" I mean," said Barbara, " don't think of these 
things at present." 

"Weel, that's a', Barbara. I'm done wi' this 
warld now." 

Bell came into the room and said, " Davie had 
come back. Dr. M'Vicar was at Middleburgh, no to 
be hame for a day or twa ; that Dr. Grant was some 
place six mUes away, but Mrs. Grant had sent a man 
on a horse for him." 

"It's little matter. Bell. Gi'e me some water, 
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my threats bumin-'-and pam BurpnBed a groan 
from her. 

'' Sire, its distres8in7 said Bell. " What wad it 
be to send for Wilson — ^he may be sober ; they say 
when he is, he is by ordinar^ skeely." 

Barbara looked at Miss Boston and hesitated. 
She followed Bell from the room, and said, " I don't 
know whether your mistress would see Wilson or not. 
She is suffering, but I think the worat is over, and I 

» 

really don't think she is in danger. Still — ^Yes, send 
David for Wilson. It may be as well." 

" Davie," said Bell to her fellow-servant, " get on 
your shoon as quick as ye like, and run to Heather- 
burgh for Wilson." 

" The mistress is no waur, I hope," said the boy. 

" She's no better, and that's enough. My word, 
but her nurse taks things easy. She wasna for 
sendin' for Wilson at firet, although I telt her how 
clever he was." 

" My mother says she never heard o' a drucken 
doctor that wasna clever," said Davie. 

^'She'll hae heard Miss Boston say that," said 
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Bell; '^ but off ye go and bring him if he's fit to come, 
clever or no clever." 

The boy had been Edtting up ready to attend the 
doctor's horse when he should arrive^ and was wakened 
fix)m the dreamless sleep which rustics at his age can 
manage on a hard chair to tibe music of loud snoring. 
But he was concerned for *^ the mistress;" she had 
been a kind friend to him and his family. 

When he reached the village he was directed to a 
public-house^ as the most likely place to find the 
doctor^ and in it he found him. 

'*Is the doctor sober?" — he asked the girl who 
was attending the customers. 

'^ Pinched. Is't a particular case ?" 

'^ Ay, very particular." 

"Nottheauldleddy?" 

David nodded. 

"What's wrang wi' her? — ^Weel, he'll no do; 
he's gey weel on. He's gaun to begin his teetotal 
lecture, and when he's that length he's no fit for 
busmess ; but ye can judge for yersel'," and she swept 
up the curtain from a smaU window in the passage, 
and bade David look. The door of the room was 
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open, BO that he also heard. The doctor was sittiiig 
in the oracle's chair, describiDg profeBsionaJly to an 
sdmirii^ circle an accident that had happened that 
day ; - a drunken man had fallen before the wheel of 
a cart and been killed. 

" Drink," said the doctor, with tipsy Bolenmity, 
" drink did it ; that man drank rapidly," and he lifted 
his glass ; " drink is bad any way, but taken rapidly 
it's poison," and he drank the glaaa. 

" They're a rum set in there," emd Dayid, drop- 
ping the curtain. 

" Ou, ay," said the girl, " when drink's in wit is 
out Ye see the doctor 'ill hardly do for a leddy." 

" Or ony ither body," said Davie ; " he wad as like 
poison them as no." 

"Whisht, laddie, wi' yer poisonin'; the doctor 
has mair skill when he's drunk than the ither twa wi* 
a' their senses about them ; but he'a no jist the thing 
foi' a leddy the now." 

Meantime IVIiss Boston suffered and Barbara 
watched ; she proposed trying stimulants and opiates, 
but IVfiss Boston would take nothing but a mouthful 
of water now and then. Barbara held her up, and 
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kept her arm round her, saying a soothing word 
occasionally ; beyond that they did not speak. At last 
she said — "Lay me down, Barbara; lay me down 
now." 

Barbara laid her gently back on the piUows and 
said softly, '^ You feel relieved, Miss Boston ? I think 
youTl get rest." 

« 

" In a wee, Barbara; in a wee." 

She lay very quiet, the vexed and pinched look 
bad left her face, and when Barbara heard a horse 
gallop up to the door, she- went to meet the doctor 
at the head of tHe stairs. 

"0 doctor! I'm glad you're come at last; but 
I think Miss Boston is better; she has been quiet 
recently, and looks tranquil." 

Dr. Grant took the candle and strode to the bed- 
side. Miss Boston was lying with her eyes shut ; a 
single tear-drop had forced itself through the lid and 
lay on her cheek ; the doctor took her hand and bent 
down his head close to her. He looked up at Bar- 
bara, " She is dead," he said. 

Barbara was stunned. 

The doctor said, " It has been sudden," and he 
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proceeded to inquire the partlcnlars of her illness. 
Barbara gare him these as Bucdnctl; aa ehe could, 
aud without giving vaj to emoUon of anj kind ; that 
was not her wa;, at least in the presence of othere, 
especially stnngeni. 

" Tou say she thought it cholera," e^d Dr. Grant, 
" and you thought it a bilious attack, and she has 
had nothing since the beef-tea in the forenoon?" 

" Nothing hut water." 

" Well, whatever it was, it does not take much 
to knock Buoh as her over." 

" I never thotight she was i^ing," said Barbara- 

"Did you not?" and he looked keenly at her. 
" I wish I had been here sooner.'' 

" Could you have saved her ?'' Barbara asked 
anxiously. 

" I dont soy that, but I would have been better 
HatiBfied." 

" It ia a vain wish now, and I truat she's in a 
better world," 

" Quite so, IVEss Barclay. Well, I may go, 1 
think there's nothing I can do for you ?" 

« Thank you— no; I know of nothing." 
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And when he left the room^ fthe gazed into the 
face of her old friend. All her kindness^ past and 
present, rushed to her mind, and her tears dropped 
fast. A few minutes ago, and Miss Boston could 
have said— 

^' Dinna greet, Barbara." 

But, now-^oh, now — ^the everlasting silence had 
fallen^ 

Yes, Miss Boston had passed away from a life 
which, whether she had used wisely and well is not 
for me to say. Of how many people could that be 
said ? '^ A man's life," says a thoughtful writer, "^ is 
past before he has made up his mind how best to 
spend it." I have tried to represent her truthfully 
as she appeared to me ; but I believe that neither 
the best nor the worst of us comes to the surface. 
Her inner life can only be guessed at. In extremity, 
she repeated no texts, she quoted no hymns, she 
made no audible prayer. She died, many will say, 
as a better kind of heathen might have died. But 
she knew well the great truths of Christianity ; and 
is it to be supposed that, on her long solitary 
journey, in the multitude of her thoughts within she 
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had given none to ponder the way to a better 
country? There are human bemgs to whom it is as 
impossible to utter their deeper thoughts as it is to 
others to keep silence. Which is the higher type, I 
do not say ; but wisdom is justified of aU her 
children. 

When Dr. Grant descended the stairs, he went 
to the kitchen and drew forth Bell's version of her 
mistress's iUness. 

" Ye ken, doctor, if I had been Miss Barclay, I 
wad have sent for Wilson sooner, but she's no easy 
putten out. However, when the mistress complained 
o' the burning m her inside, I spoke o' Wflson, and 
Miss Barclay first thought no, and then she thought 
yes, and sent Davie to gang as hard as he was fit. 
It was but a chance, ye ken, and hardly; for the 
doctor's aye sitting havering in the public-house as 
fou' as a piper." 

"Burning? Bell, did you say burning in her 
inside? Miss Barclay didn't mention that — sin- 
gular 1" 

" She wad forget maybe." 

"And beef-tea was the last thing she had. I 
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haye no doubt she enjoyed it. Tou're a good cook, 
BeU." 

" Well, Miss Barclay made it up the stair — I had 
naething to do wi't; but she enjoyed it, and was 
wonderftt' weel and brisk. However, she didna 
finish it; that's it standing on the dresser, coyered 
wi' th^ plate. I didna fling it out, for ye never ken 
what's to be asked for again.'' 

The doctor lifted the plate from the basin. 

'^ There's a good drop there. And it's just as she 
left it?" 

" It's as she left it for me," said Bell, tartly. 

" Well, Bell, I'm going. David's in the stable, 
isn't he?" 

" Yes." 

" And, Bell, you may as well go up stairs, and 
see if Miss Barclay needs you. I may tell you that 
Miss Boston died as I came in." 

"Gude keep us I" cried Bell, starting up; "it's 
no possible." 

" It's true though. Bell. It's been sudden, but 
she has reached a good old age. I question if you or 
I will see the like of it." 
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But Bell had disappeared. The doctor lingered 
in the kitchen a little^ and then took his way home ; 
and he told Mary the sad news. 

'^ It has been sudden/' he said ; ^^ and from all I 
could gather^ I wouldn't like to swear to the cause of 
her death just at present." 

/^ It is not unconmion for old people to die sud- 
denly, is it?" 

" Not at alL I wonder how much she has left, 
and how she has left it ?" 

" Don't you think, John, it is a little unfeeling to 
speculate on that so soon ?" 

^^ It would be unfeeling if it made any difference 
to her, but it can make none, and I iam really 
anxious about it. A few thousands would fit in 
very w6ll just now. I know one or two capital in- 
vestments." 

Mary sighed, and said nothing. 

Bell marvelled at Miss Barclay's cahnness, for 
she herself gave vent to a melodramatic burst of 
grief every now and then, sincere enough at the 
moment no doubt, but which a business remark 
would chase into a comer, till she had leisure to let 
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it out again. Dayid had been despatched for his 
stepmother^ who came, and with reverent loying 
hands did the last offices for her old mistress, and 
then the stillness of death — ^what stillness is like 
it? — ^fell on the house. Miss Barclay sat alone; 
and Bell and Davie spoke, when thej did speak, 
with bated breath; and the stars, that had been 
marching brilliantly in their courses all night, faded 
before the dull light of the December morning, 
never more to be watched by eyes that had often 
beguiled wakefiil hours by peering into their glittering 
array. 

Bell stepped about the kitchen putting things to 
rights, which had to be done, she said to David, to 
excuse herself for moving, even in the saddened way 
she did. She lifted the plate finom the beef-tea basin, 
and saw it empty. 

" How do you like beef-tea, Davie ?" she said. 

" I never heard tell o't," said Davie. 

^^ Weel, how did ye like the stuff that was in this 
bowl?" 

" I never tasted it." 
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" Do ye mean to say ye didna drink up the thing 
that was stannin' in the bowl ?" 

" I never touched it," said Dayid, doggedly. 

" Then, what's come o't ? It beats a'. It couldna 
be the doctor himsel' ; he but lifted the plate to glowr 
at it. But to think o' him drinkin' off a drap left 
beef-tea ! and yet it could be nae ither body — ^the 
bowl wasna gaun to empty itsel*. After that onything I 
Eh, how the mistress wad hae laughed if she had 
kent." 

'^ He's no the gentleman his father is," said Davie. 

" Gentleman !" said Bell. " He's a' my gentle- 
man I" 

And Barbara sat alone. Was she lost in grief ? 
Bemember she was judicious. 

Her grief was deep and sincere, but it was not of 
that kind that blackens creation, and turns the food 
to ashes in the mouth. Her letter home will indicate 
her feelings. 

'^ Dear Mother, — I write to announce to you the 
sudden tidings, that Miss Boston is no more ; she . 
died this morning at a quarter past six. Her death 
was quite unexpected, as up to yesterday afternoon 
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she seemed to be recoTering. She suffered a good 
deal^ but it is aU oyer now ; and although I could 
have liked that she had made some definite statement 
of her views and feelings, I am sure she was not 
unprepared for the great change. And I think she 
had little desire to live longer; indeed, at her age, 
life does not appear very desirable. Through her 
great kindness we are now independent ; but reaching 
independence by the death of a dear fnend takes 
much irom one's enjoyment tiU time shaU hare mel- 
lowed grief. I trust in prosperity we shaU not foi^et 
that we are only stewards. 

" Bessie will be greatly strack by this event. I 
hope she will learn from it the uncertain tenure of 
all earthly things, and the necessity for doing with 

our might whatever we have to do, endeavouring to 
lay up our treasure in heaven. — I am, dear mother, 
your most affectionate daughter, 

" Barbara Barclay. 

^^P.S. — ^There are no arrangements made yet. 
I shaU remain till after the funeral." 
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Barbara despatclLed her note to the post-office 
juat aa Mr. QtwA called to be shocked b; the yerj 
unexpected intelligence." 

" Gone r he repeated ; " she was very unlike 
death wb^ I saw her yesterday ?" 

" Tes," sfud Barbara ; and she sketched Miss 
Boston's sudden and violent iUnflHS to him. 

" It was a great trial for you, Mias Barclay," he 
said ; " but I am thankful that you were here, and 
that she was not alone." 

" It is a sad satisfaction to me," she said ; " and 
I'm glad Bessie was spared the pain of witnesang the 
end. She will feel it sufficiently as it is, haying been 
so loi^; with Miss Boston recently." 

" YcB, yea ; couldn't you go home, Miss Barclay, 
and be ready to soothe her ? I would be glad to go 
with you; but just at this moment I can't afford the 
tjme. You could get a train in an hour." 

" I have just written," said Barbara, musu^ly. 

" Yes, but yoo would be there brfore your letter, 
and tell the news more gently." 

" I had made up my mind to stay till after the 
fimeral. I thought that was due to Miss Boston's 
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memory; but if you think otherwise, it would cer- 
tainly suit me to go home to*daj.'' 

^^Miss Boston never regarded forms, and your 
staying here would be a mere form, you would only 
sit and be miserable/' 

"When will the funeral be? Who makes the 
arrangements?" 

" Oh, Mr, Wilson, Miss Boston's lawyer-— a very 
respectable man in Eastburgh. I'll let him know, and 
hell be here to-day, he knows all her affairs ; I know 
nothing of them^--<people think I do-<^4md once or 
twice she wished to consult me about her will, but I 
declined haying anything to do with it, I always 
decline having to do witH wills, beyond recommend- 
ing a respectable lawyer. Then, do you think you will 
leave to-day ? " 

^^ If you think it would not look diarespeotfixl," 
said Barbara, hesitatingly. 

^^ I'm not one of those people that mind appear- 
ances. Miss Barclay, and I would like you to be with 
Bessie." 

" Tou're mistaken in thinking I would be miser- 
able here, Mr. Grant," she said, not uimaturally sup- 
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posing that he was concerned about her solitary 
vigils. Bessie, no doubt, would be acutely grieved 
for a little while, but what was Miss Boston's death 
to her compared with what it was to Barbara ? 

'^ Yes," he said ; " you and I, Miss Barclay, may 
be supposed to be a little hardened, but Bessie has 
never known sorrow, has never" 

" I have done my best to shelter her," 

^^ I am sure of it. Miss Barclay ; you'll do it now — 
you'll go home to-day, it will be better for you both." 

^^ I daresay it will ; I can do no real good here, 
and I can come back before the funeral. I wish to 
show that mark of respect." 

^^ Certainly ; Miss Boston deserves all respect ; her 
death will make a great blank to me." 

In the course of an hour and a half Mr. Grant 
put Miss Barclay in the railway carriage, and she 
whirled off to Ironburgh, while he went home and 
wrote to Bessie (he had written to her the previous 
day). He said — 

^^ My dear Bessie, — ^By the time you get this you'll 
have heard of Miss Boston's death. When I left your 
aunt at the station to-day, I noticed she looked pale ; 
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perhaps I waa selfish in despatching her home so 
hurriedly^ but I could not bear that you should 
meet this sorrow alone. I feel it deeply myself; she 
was a friend of mine before you were bom. I saw 
her yesterday, and her last words to me were, ' Ye 

< 

have my best wishes, come what like.' She was 
referring to our marriage, Bessie. The words sound 
now like a blessing on it. As I said yesterday, it 
must be veiy soon. I shall be detained here till after 
the funeral. Then I must go to England for a day 
or two, but I shall return by Ironburgh — ^that will 
be in ten days or so. — Always yours most truly, 

^^ James Grant." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Whbn Barbara arrived in Ironbiu^h, her firet act 
iras to go to a bank, pay in her money, and post a 
cheque for the amount of her debt to her creditor. 
Feel as she might about her old friend's death, she 
oould not but be thankful at her own release from 
care. When she rang at her door in Berwick Street, 
Bessie started up : " That's aunt's ring," and she ran 
to meet her. She grasped her hand in her glad 
excitement, and drev her to the parlour. 

" Gently, Bessie, gently." 

"And Miaa Barclay sank into a seat. Bessie 
made the gas flare up, then turned to her aunt. She 
dropped on her knees beside her, and looking up in 
her feee, said, " What has happened ? Has anything 
happeued ? you look so white and queer." 

"Do IV she said. "I'm very wearied, and 
have a racking headache. Nothing has happened 
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but what, I daresay, might have been expected. 
Bessie, my darling, Miss Boston died this morning." 

"Miss Boston! Oaunt!" 

" Is she really gone?" said Mrs. Barclay, partly 
awed. 

"No wonder, my dear Miss Barclay, that you 
look ill. 1*11 get tea immediately — ^that will revive 
you," said Miss Dobbie, who was one of those ladies 
that have unfailing faith in a " cup of tea" in all 
circumstances. 

"Aunt, is it really true? I thought she was 
getting better," and Bessie's tears fell fast. Barbara 
sat dry-eyed, and recounted once more the parti- 
culars. 

"Very singular 1" said Mrs. Barclay. "What 
could her illness have been ?" 

" It was death, mother, at all events, and the 
cause seems of small moment." 

" Aunt, you look very worn," said Bessie. 

" I never was in bed last night ; and the shock 
and the journey together have done me out." 

"There was no hurry for you coming home 
to-day," said her mother. 
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" Mr. Grant seemed to think I ehonld. Ill get 
over tlie fatigue in a little." 

" You saw Mr. Grant to-day ?" Bfdd Beesie. 

" Yea," 8aid Barbara. 

Bessie couldn't ask another question about 
him. 

" Well Boon be at our wit's end now," said grand- 
mamma, "and see whether his attentions to Miss 
Boston have been the pure disinterested acts you 
think, Bessie, my dear." 

Neither Be^e nor her aunt answered the remai^. 
Immediately after tea Barbara went to bed, and it 
was Bessie who waited on and soothed her ; and she 
needed it. As to Bessie, Mr. Grant had miscal- 
eulated — modestly miscalculated. There was a riot 
of happiness at her heart that no earthly calamity 
short of his own death could ^tt^ther disperse — at 
least so it seemed to her — and she was ashamed of 
it — ashamed that, haying heard of Miss Boston's 
dentil, she should feel happy in the least. She could 
not help it, however; there it was, and it stayed 
unbidden. But she could not tell her aunt her 
secret now — not for a time — not at least until Mr. 
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Grant himself came. And later in the evening, when 
his note came along with Barbara's letter, she blushed 
for her own mgratitude and heartlessness. He ex- 
pected her to be overwhelmed, and she was not. Every 
now and then, through the dark cloud, the sun of her- 
happiness would shine, and. she felt wicked. Surely 
it was an innocent sin — a sin Miss Boston herself 
would have encouraged, for which Mr. Grant would 
readilj have given the criminal absolution. 

When she went to her room at night, she looked 
closely at her aunt, and going into the kitchen for 
something, she said— 

" Katie, aunt is a great deal better now — she is 
quite like herself again, and sleeping quietly. I 
got a fright when she came in, she looked almost 
ghostly." 

" She did that," said Katie ; " but a night's rest 
will make her all right." 

And it did. Miss Barclay had got quite over her 
fatigue next morning, and in two days went back to 
Blindpits to pay the last mark of respect to Miss 
Boston, and, as Mr^. Barclay said, to hear the will 
read. 
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You can't with certainty predict what even your 
closeet friend may do in given circumstances. Some 
people leave directions for their funeral, down even 
to the number of umIs in their coffins — that it shall 
be small and strictly private, or that it shall be lai^ 
and as public as possible. Miss Boston left not 
a direction or a scrap of writing on the subject; 
it was a style of vanity not in her line. She 
was sure she would be put below the ground in 
some way. A grand funeral she considered vfun 
mockery ; but if they attempt it, she had thoi^ht, 
" they'll mak' fools o' themsels, no o' me." Nay, 
she bad left neither a paper nor a letter behind 
of the Bmallest importance, except her wilL Ex- 
cept Mr. Grant, no one went to the grave with 
the deceased lady who was not capable of discussing 
with his neighbour the probable terms of this docu- 
ment. Barbara watched the company of moumera 
as long as they were m s^ht, then sat down in 
the supernatural stillness and wept in silence. Bell 
and David's mother bad watched from tbeir window, 
with the comers of their aprons, at tbeir eyes, and a 
loud sob and sigh whenever they stopped speaking. 
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their topics being the virtues and foibles of their late 
mistress. The married woman dwelt on her time at 
Blindpits as if it had been Paradise lost ; and even 
Bell allowed that she might get a worse mistress. 
As the procession went slowly on, it passed an old 
man working on the road, raking the mud to the 
side. He stopped, leant on the top of his imple- 
ment, and gazed at it. His hair was white, his 
shoulders were bent, and there was a snuflfy drop at 
the end of his nose. He wore old corduroy clothes; 
the jacket was lying at a little distance from him in 
the hedge, a red cotton handkerchief was twisted 
round his neck, and on his head was an old battered 
hat. Another man came up and stood till the 
funeral went by. 

"Wha's burying 's that, ken ye?" asked the old 
man. 

" That ? it's Miss Boston's o' Blindpits." 

" Ay, ay ; is she awa' ? " said the old man. 
" Man, hae ye your box ?" 

The other handed his snuflF-box. He tapped the 
lid, as the manner is, took a huge pinch between his 
broad hard finger and thumb, which he snified up 
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both nostrils, with every appearance of satisfaction, 
then said — 

" And wha's gotten a' the gear, ten ye ?" 

" Ah, hut I dinna ken that, John ; there will be 
nae little o't, I'm thinkin'. She had a lang time to 
gather." 

"Weel, she's no joung. I kent her mair than 
fifty years syne. It's a bit gude land Blindpits." 

" Was ye in this pairt then, John V 

" Ay, I was grieve at Mossyside when Stewart 
was the former. Then I gaed awa' west for mony a 
year; but when the gudewife died I cam' back to 
live wi' my daughter that's married here." 

" Your family will be a' up and away ?" 

" On ay, a' up and away lang syne, and some o' 
my bairns' bMms too. Here's the youngest comin' 
wi' my denner. That's a fell wifie," he cried in treble 
tones, as a little girl came forward, with a hom-spoon 
in one hand and a tin pitcher in the other. 

The old man sat down in the shelter of the hedge 
to lii.s meah This was John Simpson, the hero of 
Barbara Boston's early romance ; and this was their 
first meeting since that one that should have been 
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below the hawthom-tree. But John was not given 
to moral or sentimental reflection. His snuffy his 
dinner^ and his smoke occupied him while his little 
granddaughter asked " if he had seen the coach with 
the grand black feathers?" and when his dinner pitcher 
was empty, and the hour done, he went on con- 
tentedly scraping the roads again. Decent and 
stolid in youth, he was decent and more stolid in 
age. Curious, is it not, to think of a life being 
wrecked and embittered on account of such a being 
as this? 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Mb. Grant and hie son returned to Blindpits with 
the lawyer, and, with MIbb Barclay, made up his 
audience when he read the will. It vas in as few 
words as a l^al document could he. Barhara, who 
considered she knew what to expect, did not show 
extra interest ; Mr. Grant, with small expectations, 
felt a just curiosity to know how his old friend had 
disposed of her property ; and Dr. Grant wmted 
with a pleased pain to hear what amount of funds 
would be his to invest well and wisely. The popular 
voice had always rated Miss Boston's wealth at a 
perfectly fahulous ^ure. It was known that at her 
father's death she had heired a good many thou- 
sands ; and when she had Blindpits in her own 
hitnAu stie had farmed it to purpose, while latterly 
slic liiiil drawn a good rent for it. The process of 
accu III Illation and addition had gone on for more 
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than fifty years, and the process of subtraction had 
been nil apparently; consequently, it seemed as 
clear that Miss Boston's hoards must be immense as 
that two parallel lines will never meet. | 

The will was dated five years previously, and was 
to this efiect : — Blindpits, house, farm, and plenish- 
ing, together with £5000, were left to Barbara 
Barclay ; £5000 to Bessie Barclay ; £2000 to Mrs. 
Barclay; £5000 to Mr. James Grant; £1000 each 
to the Misses Stark ; £20 per annum while she lived 
to Mrs. Pringle (David's stepmother) ; £40 to 
whoever should be servant at the time of her death ; 
the residue, about £1500, to the poor of the parish, 
to be administered by the Established and Dissenting 
clergymen equally. Mr. Grant was appointed sole 
trustee. The whole amount left was little more 
than £21,000 — twice, thrice, or even four times that 
having been freely spoken of as the sum Miss Boston 
died "worth." "What had she done with it?" 
That was her secret, known only to her lawyer and 
to Mr. Grant, it being his duty to look into her 
afiairs; and far be it from me to make public 
through what channels she had been quietly removing 
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her capital to where she expected it would bring a 
higher interest ; nor do I presume to judge whether 
she was right or wrong in her methods. Motive is 
of more account in the eyes of the Great Auditor. 
When Barbara heard the date of the will, and how 
she and her family were provided for, she could not 
but feel remorse in thinking how her own small 
pride had separated her from this friend, in whose 
memory she and hers had all the time been living. 
If she had not stood on her own msignificant dignity, 
how many opportunities she might have had of 
soothing her latter years — all gone now — gone be- 
yond recall ! 

Mr. Grant was honestly glad of his legacy, for he 
was not a rich man, and he could not in reason 
object to Bessie's, although, at the same time, he 
would have liked that she had come to him penniless. 
It would have pleased him that she should look to 
him for everything. He was lost in pleasant 
thoughts of the future. It never occurred to him 
that fault could be found in any quarter with the 
manner in which Miss Boston had divided her 
money. His son was sitting beside him, and he had 
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not looked at him; but when he got outside the 
gate, John said, in tones of suppressed passion — 

^^ It is a most iniquitous business altogether. 
M'Vicar brought these people about her, and prides 
himself on it, the great ass 1 A beautiful mess he 
has made, as he'll find before he is many days older, 
or I'm mistaken." 

Mr. Grant turned in rapt surprise. 
. " What do you mean ?" 

" I mean that I have a mind to* dispute that will — 
it's a nefarious swindle by that woman and her niece." 

" Stop, John 1 you are beside yourself surely; the 
will was made five years ago, before Miss Boston 
had any private communication with Miss Barclay or 
her niece." 

"It was dated five years back. But I watched 
that woman's face, and nobody will convince me she 
did not know its contents thoroughly." 

" Perhaps you tlunk I knew its contents too ?" 

" No, but you ought to have known them ; 
delicacy was quite out of place in a case of this kind. 
You ought to have looked better after things. To 
think of these beggars from Ironburgh getting 
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£12,000, and not a sixpence left to met It's au 
evideut case of swindle." 

"You had better go to Wilson about it; he 
drew out the will and kept it. Ask him if he is in 
league with Miss Barclay." And there was eon- 
tempt in Mr. Grant's tones, though he was speaking 
to his own son. 

" Well, that's possible. Wilson may not be the 
man you take him for." 

" And Miss Barclay may not be the woman you 
take her for." 

" We shall see," said John ; and hayii^ come to 
the place where, their roads separated, he turned off. 
Mr. Grant spoke and he stopped. 

" John," said his father, " if I were you I would 
pocket this disappointmeut quietly; try to think 
better of it, talk it over with Mary, and don't make 
a speech and scandal of the aflwr in the country." 

" I suspect it's out of my power to stop the scaudal 
now ; things will take their way." 

"I don't see that at all. Depend upon it, you'll 
only be lai^hed at. A man baulked of a legacy he 
hiiil counted ou always is." 
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"If I mistake not, people will have something 
else to do than laugh at me." 

They parted. Mr. Grant walked away, vexed 
and ashamed, — ^vexed that his son should be so 
possessed with the love of money — ashamed that he 
was so mean as to betray his passion in this way. 
That he would take any legal steps in the matter he 
never for a moment supposed. No lawyer would 
be able to detect a weak point on which to found 
any attempt against the validity of the document. 
He did not doubt that, when he calmed down, John 
would see this as well as himself; but the pain of 
the interview did not wear off speedily. 
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may be sure they said no evil. The Misses Stark 
looked forward vith a subdued jubilatioii to Mias 
Barclay settling at Blindpits — "she would be such an 
acquisition ■" and these ladies never parted with each 
other feelii^ more comfortable than they did on this 
occasion. The los8 that had befallen them was not a 
case of hearts that had grown t<^ether being rudely 
torn asunder. They had all known the strain of 
desperate bereavement, and this was veiy different. 
Except to one or two would the death of any of ub 
cause more than a heartache for a day or two ? A 
sigh, and a solemn &ce, as that day week, that 
day month, that day twelvemonth, came round ; 
then oblivion. Besides, Miss Boston's was no 
untimely death ; it was in the course of nature ; 
she had gone to the grave full of years. Barbara 
returned much less sad than when she set out. 
There are few women, and not many men, to 
whom a full talk is not a consolation m most cir- 
cumstances. 

Before she left next morning, Barbara looked 
throu<;h the house for the first time with an eye to 
busiucBS, that she might see what was needed in the 
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way of repairs and alteration before she removed her 
household^ which she meant to do early in the 
coming season. She remembered, with tender re- 
gard, Miss Boston's kindness when she had come, on 
what she felt such a painful errand, only a short 
fortnight ago, how she had told her not to mind 
turning the house inside out to make herself com- 
fortable. 

Barbara would have set about judicious reforms 
whether Miss Boston had spoken in that way or not, 
for she was a liberal conservative, and had nothing 
of an antiquarian spirit, but it pleased her to re- 
member that Miss Boston had spoken as she did. 
Before she left she summoned Bell to an interview, 
and asked whether she preferred leaving Blindpits 
immediately or remaining till the term. 

" Weel," said Bell, " I'll be gey lanely and eerie 
here in the lang nights.'' 

" You would prefer leaving ; very well. 111 make 
arrangements to that eflFect." 

" But, Miss Barclay, if you wished me to bide" — 

" No, no ; it doesn't matter to me." 

VOL. ir. o 
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'* What I was gaun to say was, that it wad answer 
me as weel to bide." 

" Then stay ; why did you not say so at first ?" 

" You'll be back in a wee, likely ?" 

^ My plans are indefinite as yet." 

Bell did not know precisely what "indefinite" 
meant, and she retired baffled, as she had been two or 
three times before in trying to get information, and to 
make herself of importance to the new proprietor. 
Barbara did not approve of Bell — consequently, 
though she was always kindly towards her, she was 
brief and reticent. That evening, when visited by 
Mr. Bogle (whose visits she counted on to give wings 
to the winter evenings), Bell described the calm, im- 
perturbable Barbara as " a close customer." 

" It was easy kennin' the best and the worst of 
the old mistress, but this was a deep ane.'' 

Barbara reached Ironburgh in time for the usual 
early dinner, and found that under grandmamma's 
auspices the sudden prosperity of the family was 
already begipning to tell prominently on the dinner- 
table. It would not be true to say it was a dismal 
dinner party, or that there was a pretence of dismal- 
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ness. Mrs. Barclay had been somewhat awestruck 
at first by the suddenness of the deaths but she 
recovered when she heard of the smallness of her 
inheritance. She had no sympathy whatever with 
John Grant, and considered him rightly served; 
but for herself she felt neither grief nor obligation. 
She had had time to think now, and she found that 
as she was still to live with Barbara, her money would 
at least keep her pocket, and as particulars would 
not be generally known she would naturally take the 
place of consequence and importance as head of the 
family. Miss Dobbie's spirits had been in a flutter 
since she knew that she was to be retained as a 
member of the family, for at the first blush of the 
news she had deemed that improbable. But Barbara 
would not have had the heart, even if she had had the 
wish, to set her adrift. Mrs. Barclay, who had felt 
profound mortification that it should be said of the 
mingled race of the Barclays and Bostons that it had 
been reduced to the awful degradation of keeping 
boarders, had no objection to retain her when she 
would pass for a humble companion and really be 
useful to herself in that capacity. 
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Her customary cheerfulness had come back to 
Barbara^ and Bessie even ventured on a joke or two. 
Her secret could almost have made her float in air. 
The afternoon was spent in discussing plans for the 
future. Mrs. Barclay proposed they should leave 
Berwick Street immediately, and either take lodgings 
in the west end or go to some watering-place having 
a mild climate for the winter. Such bold ideas had 
not occurred to Barbara, and she said, " I think we 
would be more comfortable here in our own home till 
Blindpits is ready. I daresay, mother, you won't be- 
lieve it, but it will give me a pang to leave this 
house." 

"Aunt feels like the colonist who has grown 
rich, and is leaving the wooden shanty and the rude 
furniture which were made by the sweat of his brow. 
I don't wonder, auntie ; I have grown wiser within 
this little while, and I understand better all you have 
toiled to do — but never fear, we shall have happy 
times at Blindpits yet." 

" If your aunt prefers to remain here, Bessie, I see 
nothing to hinder her, only there's this — ^people will 
be coming about on business^ and if they are received 
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here it will be as good as telling them that we have 
been paupers. As we have got money, and he is so 
Mendly, possibly Mr. Grant may take it into his head 
to visit us. It would be uncommonly pleasant to have 
him in this closet, where one could hardly pass him 
without tramping on his toes." 

" Why, grandmamma, he's not taller than Mr. 
Pettigrew, and I never tramped on his toes — his 
literal toes at any rate." 

'^ Pauperism is not in itself a thing to be ashamed 
of, mother," said Barbara. ^^I trust I shall never 
have anything more to be ashamed of than having 
been poor." 

"Then, grandmamma, if men of business came 
here, they would see that aunt is a woman of business 
and not an ignorant fine lady. As for Mr. Grant, I 
am sure he would be glad to come and see us if we 
lived in a coal-hole." And Bessie laughed — a laugh 
of pure happiness. 

" Well, of course, as I am left without the means 
of doing anything, I must be thankful to fall in with 
what you think best." 

" I think, Mrs. Barclay," said Miss Dobbie, " that 
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in the winter there is no place so comfortable as one's 
own house^ if I may venture to give an opinion." 

Mrs. Barclay took no notice of the observation, 
but went on : — " As you don't seem to know what's 
due to yourself, Barbara, it*s no wonder you don't 
know what's due to me." 

" I only said I would prefer to stay here ; but as 
you are so anxious about it, we can leave ;" and Bar- 
bara looked round, almost fondly, on her little sittmg- 
room, where ingenuity had often done the work of 
money, and which she had laboured so hard to secure 
as a shelter for her mother in her old age. 

" Very well, Barbara ; you'll find you'll be more 
respected where you are going, if it's not known how 
poor you have been here. I've been longer in the 
world than you." 

" I don't value such respect." 

" Why, grandmanmia, people are not so simple. I 
have no doubt Heatherburgh knows all about us 
already, as well as we could tell them. There's Mr. 
Richardson next door knows everybody yonder, and 
would tell quite readily that we lived here ; it would 
never occur to him as a thing to be ashamed of, or 
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to conceal. Moreover, Mr. Pettigrew visits at Blind- 
pits ; why, Mary Grant told me that it was currently 
reported at one time that we kept a mangle/* 

Mrs. Barclay grew pale and red by turns. 

" Who in the world could have originated such 
an infamous report ?" she gasped at last. 

'^I don't know, grandmamma, and I would not 
have told you, only I thought you would laugh as I 
did ; besides, it is quite a respectable business.^ 

The blood had flushed up below Miss Barclay's 
brown skin, and she said, " Yes, Bessie, many worthy 
people have kept mangles; still how could such a 
report originate?" 

" Somebody might say it in joke, that would be 
quite sufficient." 

" Quite enough," said Miss Dobbie; " I remember 
Miss Davie used to say there were persons in whose 
presence it was dangerous to joke." 

" I'm very far fix)m looking down on people who 
keep mangles," said Miss Barclay, "but" 

"But they are centres of intelligence, auntie. 
Dionysius' ear was a poor contrivance for gathering 
news compared with keeping a mangle; if we had 
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followed that proieesion ve would have known how 
eveiy family in the street Uved, moved, and had its 
being." 

" I think the propriety, if not the necessity, of 
shifting our quarters before we have visitors is pretty 
well proved at any rate," said Mrs. Barclay. 

" Veiy well, mother ; if to-morrow is a fiiTourable 
day, we shdl make a tour of inspection ; I daresay 
we'll find something eligible." 

Then grandmamma grew genial, and they pro- 
ceeded to pltm the alterations they were to make 
at Blindpits. It was more than thirty years since 
Mrs. Barclay had been in the house, but she re- 
called the details with a precision which was remaik- 
able. 

Bessie made one or two jokes, and Barbara looked 
grave. " Auntie," she said, " you have something ea. 
your mind, or you're thinking of Miss Boston, and 
supposing that I have forgot her, but I haven't. Are 
yon wondering how you'U manage a country estab- 
lishment? Mr. Grant, you know, will tell you about 
CTcrj'thmg." 

" And perhaps that may lead to something better 
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yet. You know what I once proposed V* and Miss 
Dobbie looked wise. Bessie laughed. Barbara 
said — 

" I doubt it. Besides^ a man who has lived so 
long in single blessedness is not the most desirable 
companion ; he has got confirmed in so many hard 
bachelor habits.'' 

" Mr. Grant has no hard bachelor habits^ aunt ; 
and I think the woman that marries him will be the 
most fortunate woman alive." 

" Bessie^ my dear, a child like you shouldn't speak 
on such a subject in such strong language." 

" Girls are difierent/' said Miss Dobbie, " from 
what they used to be in our day ; it would not have 
been thought proper for us to speak in that way. Miss 
Barclay, but the style of manners has changed very 
much." 

" I don't think I've said anything wrong, aunt." 

" No, not positively wrong ; but I would say your 
grounds for supposing that if Mr. Grant were to many 
— which with his confirmed habits is a thing in itself 
unlikely — his wife would be the happiest woman 
aJive, must be very meagre, and not such as to justify 
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such an emphatic declaration. I trust you will learn 
to think a little before you speak^ my dear." 

"I didn't speak without thinkings but it doesn't 
matter." 

" Bessie can't measure her words by rule," said 
grandmamma ; ^^ she takes that off me, and warm 
words are better than measured ones any day." 

Tea came in and created a diversion of subject, 
and shed its balmy influence ; and surely it was pn 
innocent and happy little tea-party, each individual 
in her own way looking forward to something brighter 
and better — each individual ? sometimes there was a 
shade on Barbara's brow, but on the whole perhaps 
the gas of Ironburgh did not shine this January 
evening on a more tranquil-looking secure household 
than this; and the hour led on, as they sat thus 
chatting of the small outside affairs of life — ^led on to 
what was to be the event of time for them. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX-. 

The servant entered the r6om, and said there were two 
gentlemen at the door who wanted to see Miss Barclay. 

" Gentlemen ? did they give their names^ Katie ? 
If you are sure they're gentlemen, bring them in." 

" I*m not sure, but they must see you they say." 

" People on business already?" said Mrs. Barclay ; 
" how annoying ! the sooner we leave this the better." 

^'Ask their names, Katie," said Miss Barclay. 
Katie came back. 

" He is Mr. Jackson, he says, a superintendent of 
p(^ce, and he must see you." 

" Then tell him to come in ; I see nothing else for 
it. We certainly would be the better of another 
room." 

" What can he want with us ?" said Mrs. Barclay. 

" A domiciliary visit ; fancy yourself in Warsaw, 
grandmamma." 
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Mr. Jackson entered, bearing oat Katie's un- 
eert^tf about his being a gentleman; he did not 
appear very comfortable or at bis ease. Custom will 
do much, but even custom will not harden a man who 
thinks, although his business may bring him in daily 
contact with crime. It is true we cannot rise &om 
our chairs without brushing on a mysteiy, but the 
evil in this fair creation is assuredly the mystery of 
mysteries. 

Mr. Jackson had no marks of the typical detective 
about him ; his &ce did not indicate the preternatural 
acuteness supposed to belong to the policeman bom, 
not made, nor anything of the instincts of the pointer 
in crime. Possibly his heart could yet beat to the 
still sad music of humanity, and he had a wife and 
bums at home. He did not seem to know how to 
introduce his business, and his companion sat looking 
at the floor. Bessie could not help sntiling — 

" What it is to be rich," she thought, makii^ fun 
to hereelf. " Katie must have been throwing some 
cuhbuge-leaves over the window, and, lo, a solemn 
deputation waits upon us." 

" I have a paper here," said Mr. Jackson, " which 
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relates to Miss Barbara Barclay ; policemen have no 
choice of duties^ I may say. It is a warrant signed by 
the sheriffs of Heatherburgh and Ironburgh for the 
apprehension of the said Barbara Barclay on the charge 
of compassing the death of the late Barbara Boston of 
Blindpits by poison^ etc. You are my prisoner, and 
as soon as convenient you will accompany me to the 
police-office." 

An almost amused incredulity showed itself on 
the faces of three of his audience. Barbara grew 
very white, she spoke rapidly and as if suppressing 
excitement. 

" Did Miss Boston die of poison ? how was it dis- 
covered ? who could do it ? she hadn't an enemy ; no 
one in the house had a motive." 

" It is safest to say nothing, Miss Barclay," said 
Mr. Jackson; ^^at this stage, it is safest to say 
nothing." 

" If by that," she said, rising with some dignity, 
" you mean that I have anything to conceal, I have 
nothing. I can say nothing unsafe." 

She had only been rapidly thinking of Miss Bos- 
ton's illness, and now it did seem to her that there 
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was a colouring for sucli a Buspicion ; but who could 
do it — herself apart, who could do it ? 

" Mj daughter, Mr. Jackson," said Mrs. Barclay, 
drawing her shawl majeHtically round her; "my 
daughter is immeasurablj above suspicion — above 
suspicion ! she is" 

" Mr. Jackson ! " aaid Miss Dobbie, " you don't 
know Miss Barclay; these sheriffs don't know her, 
or they never would have sent you on such an un- 
gentlemanly errand ; I have known her — known her 
for years," 

" I don't in the least doubt it ; it will all be put 
i^ht in good time, I hope ; but when Miss Barclay 
is ready well go." 

Bessie had disappeared; she had realised the 
thii^; the terrible nature of the position had dawned 
on her; she ran to Mr. Dode' door, pulled the bell, 
BO that it rang again, and nearly overturned Mr. 
Dods as she rushed past him mto Mr. Richardson's 
room. Graham was quietly eating bis dinner, and 
readnii^ a magazine which stood before him, propped 
by a Luuibler. A hurried touch made him look up. 
There was Bessie with a fece of ghastly pallor, hardly 
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able to speak ; it seemed as if a flame had darted up 
her throat and scorched the moisture eyen from her 
lips. 

" Come !" she said, " you know something of law, 
a strange mistake — come ! " He did not comprehend, 
but he saw her in distress, and in that moment he 
knew he loved her, he rose, put his arm round her, 
stooped and kissed her passionately. It was done on 
the spur of the moment ; he meant to express love and 
shelter, and he did it in the shortest language, and 
the most ancient and imiversal, probably. She drew 
herself away, and a kind of shudder ran through her; 

^^ Come !" she reiterated, and he followed her, 
vexed at his own act ; she was no longer to him the 
little girl he had laughed at and with — she was the 
woman he loved, the divinity he almost worshipped ; 
and had she been a dairymaid, he could not have 
made the first intimation of his feelings more emphatic 
— ^no wonder that she was offended. 

" Bessie," he said, " Tm sorry — I beg your par- 
don, I" 

She looked up, her large eyes almost on fire. 

'^ Mr. Richardson," she said, " it is a terrible 
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thing to fall on us. See if nothing can be done ; must 
aunt go with these men ?" 

" Miss Barclay ? what men ?" he said. 

As they entered, Miss Barclay was saying — 

"Mother, I shall be obliged to go with Mr. 
Jackson to-night ; the mistake is very extraordinary, 
but there is no help for it ; Til get my bonnet ;" and 
she moved to leave the room. 

" If you please," said the superintendent, " could 

one of these ladies bring it ? it is my duty not to lose 

« 

sight of my prisoner.'' 

"Mr. Richardson," said Mrs. Barclay, "you are 
come in time to save us from indignity and insult." 

" Glad to see you, sir," said Mr. Jackson ; " you 
will perhaps be able to make these ladies " — ^waving 
his hand towards Mrs. Barclay and Miss Dobbie, 
who were still intent on convincing him of his 
monstrous error — " to make these ladies hear 
reason." 

" My prisoner," he thought, " is evidently a strong- 
minded female;" now that he had got the shock of 
his business over, Mr. Jackson was studying Barbara 
professionally. Graham read the warrant and stood 
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utterly confounded ; when he raised his eyes Barbara 
was looking at him anxiously. 

" What do you think of that?" she said. 

" You'U have to go, dear Miss Barclay, there is 
no question of that; but of course the charge as 
against you hasn't, cannot have, the shadow of a 
foundation. Why, they may as well say I did it." 

" Bring my bonnet and shawl, please. Miss Dobbie; 
you'll get them on the bed in my roonu" 

Miss Dobbie was crying by this time; words 
had failed her ; not even from the deep wallet of 
Miss Davie's experience could she bring up anything 
to suit an occa^on like the present, which is not 
matter for surprise. 

" Aunt," said Bessie, huskily, " let me go with 
you." 

" No, my dear, you must stay with grandmamma; 
take care of her, and" 

She stopped ; she could not say any more without 
breaking down. She looked back from the door and 
bowed to her mother and Miss Dobbie. Graham 
offered his arm, and leaning on him, with a police- 
man in front, and another behind, Barbara went 

VOL. n. p 
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down to the cab that was in waiting ; and it was thus 
she left the humble home that for so many years she 
had laboured to uphold in honesty and integrity. 

She was no sooner fairly gone than Mrs. Barclay 
fainted. Poor woman I afflicted as she had been^ this 
was surely the crowning trials and eyen she felt it to 
be so, though she had always been in the habit of 
undervaluing Barbara. Attending to her grandmother 
distracted Bessie's attention, in some degree, from 
thoughts of her aunt, and as she and Miss Dobbie were 
both in Mrs. Barclay's room, they were ignorant till 
after that the other apartments of the house had been 
searched by the police, who politely refrained from 
intruding on them, as they got all they were in search 
of without doing so. Katie, who attended them, said 
all they took was Miss Barclay's leather travelling-bag, 
and some letters off the mantelpiece. Bessie looked 
to see what letters were gone, and found that those 
which Barbara wrote from Blindpits to her mother were 
away ; they had been stuck behind a vase with other 
unimportant missives, and thought no more of. What 
could be wanted with them ? what could they possibly 
be evidence of? and as she tried to recall them^ 
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word by word, they seemed to her only to prove her 
aunt's goodness ; not that a doubt of Miss Barclay's 
innocence ever crossed her mind for an instant ; her 
grief was the horror of her name being put in such a 
connection — the present contumely, the publicity 
which would cause her aunt such acute mental suffer* 
ing ; but for fear of what the end would be she had 
none. She knew nothing of the circumstances, but 
she knew that her aunt was innocent. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Pretty far on in the evening Graham came back. 
Mrs. Barclay had fallen into a kind of troubled sleep, 
and Miss Dobbie sat by her. Bessie had returned to 
the parlour, where she had cried and sobbed as if her 
heart would break, till at last she gathered herself 
up, feeling she was behaving like a child, and when 
Graham entered she was sitting calmly gazing into 
the fire. He had expected to find her in childish 
dismay, and was taken aback by her self-possession. 

" Where have you left aunt ?** she asked. 

" I left her in a good enough room at the police- 
office ; she will be there all night" 

" And to-morrow ?" 

" I don't exactly know what will be to-morrow ?" 

"The mistake will be cleared up, and she will 
come back, will she not ?** 

" The mistake will be cleared up sooner or later, 
I don't doubt." 
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"I intemipted you rather rudely at dinner. I 
was 80 astounded at the first. We are greatly ob- 
liged to you for your kindness." 

Graham stood the picture of i&ortification. Miss 
Barclay's arrest he considered only a most unfor- 
tunate thing — serious no doubt^ but not so serious as 
to banish from his mind^ or from his tongue^ his 
QTm closer affairs. He had come back^ as I have 
said^ expecting to find Bessie in childish dismay. 
He was to talk everything over with her; he was to 
gather her in his arms and comfort her ; the present 
grief was to draw them closer^ and he was to be 
everything to her. Instead of this^ she was cool and 
self-possessed^ and held him at arm's length — even 
in this emergency. Could it be that the wound he 
had given her pride was rankling^ and that she had 
not forgiven the rash liberty he had taken ? 

But Bessie was not thinking of that ; she had 
determined, for her aunfs sake, to act so that she 
might not be supposed to have the slightest misgiving 
as to the issue. For Graham, when she thought of 
him, she liked him as she always had done, but in 
the meantime her mind was so filled with other 
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absorbing sabjects, that she had really forgotten 
vhat he eapposed had offended her so deeply. Had 
lie knovn this, would it have comforted him ? Some- 
how anything he had intended to say died on hia 
lipB, and he felt he had better go away, only she was 
so lonely ; he knew the two otJier ladies well enough 
to be aware Bhe wonld get no support &om them. 

" Ton are lonely," he eaid by impulse, and uncon- 
scioDsly hia voice aofE«Ded. 

" No, not witii grandmamma tmd Miss Dobbie. I 
expect Mr. Grant possibly to-morrow." 

"Fm glad of that, Fm heartily glad of that," 
said he ; "he will know how to do and what to do, 
I am 80 ignorant myself, I thonght of gmng for him 
or sending for him." 

" We are greatly obliged to yon, Mr. Richardson." 

He was stung into saying — " Don't say that again, 

Beaaie, in that tone. Yon know I would do anything 

in the world to help you, and I don't deserve that 

yon speak to me in that way." 

" I daresay I wasn't thinking what I was saying. 
Aunt will thank you better another time." 
, . He was just going to buret into an impassioned 
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speech^ when Miss Dobbie^ on tiptoe^ entered the 
room. She bowed to him, and said to Bessie in a 
loud whisper — 

" Grandmamma is still asleep." 

Graham wrong the hands of both ladies^ and went 
away. 

" I have arranged three chairs," she whispered, 
" in grandmamma's room ; 111 sleep on them, and be 
ready if she needs me." 

Bessie didn't oppose her, and when she went into 
her aunt's empty room all her dignity fled. It seemed 
as if years had passed since tea-time, such a gulf of 
misery had opened in these few hours. She cried 
and sobbed again till she slept from weariness and 
sorrow. 

When Graham went into his room, the magazine 
he had been reading was lying open on the table, but 
he pushed it away; the real events of life had 
swamped the incidents of the serial tale. He stood 
with his back to the $re ; and when he thought of 
the good, proper, judicious Miss Barclay, in her 
present position, it struck him for the moment as 
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being so ludicrous^ that he actually laughed. Just 
then Mr. Dods looked in, 

"It's no true, then?" he said; "I thought it 
couldna be true, but what will folk no say, especially 
women, for a wee while's excitement ?" 

Here Mrs. Dods followed her husband. 

"He'll no believe," she said, referring to Mr. 
Dods, "but Katie telled me that the house was 
searched after Miss Barclay was ta'en away, and the 
police took a wheen letters and a bag wi' them. 
Wha could raise sic a story on her, and what evidence 
can they hae ?" 

"That's what I don't know, and what I would 
like to know," said Graham ; " it is to me the most 
inexplicable thing I ever heard." 

"It's outrageous," said Mr. Dods, "perfectly 
outrageous. Eh, I'm vexed I " 

"Vexed!" said Mrs. Dods, "I have done nae- 
thing but shake since I heard o't. Think on sic a 
weel-living person lifted out o' her house on a charge 
o' that kind I it cows a'." 

"It'U kai her,'' said Mr. Dods; "an' what'U 
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come o* Bessie^ puir thing? I wonder you could 
laugh at onything the nighty Mr. Richardson." 

" I wonder that too, but I could not help it. It's 
bad enough ; but any one who knows Miss Barclay 
can have no doubt that it will all come right." 

" The wonder is how in the world it cam' to this. 
I ken she keepit arsenic, and has done for many a 
day. I whiles tell't her it wasna chancey. What'll be 
done the mom?" 

"She'll be examined," said Mr. Dods, "and 
witnesses will be examined ; an' if there's grounds for 
it, she'll be committed for trial, and if not, she'll be 
set at liberty." 

"She'll be set at liberty 1" echoed Mrs. Dods. 
" Weel, we're jist keeping you out o' your bed, Mr. 
Richardson. I canna tak' it in — I really canna tak' 
it in." 

And, with distress and concern in their faces, the 
pair withdrew. Left to himself, Graham still thought 
of what he considered the singularly unfortunate busi- 
ness ; for, granting she was set at liberty to-morrow, 
it would still remain a life-long misfortune — at least 
she herself would feel it so. And Bessie — this was a 
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different style of publicity from what she had aimed 
at. At that moment he would have given anything 
to have made a hole in the thin wall^ to see what she 
was doing. That being impossible, he sat by the fire, 
and puzzled himself trying to conjecture what com- 
bination of circumstances could have brought Miss 
Barclay into a position like this. He was rising to go 
to bed when his eye fell on a letter lying on the man- 
telpiece; he toek it up, and seeing John Grant's 
writing, opened it eagerly to see if he knew anything 
of the matter : — 

"Dear Graham — I'm vexed for your romantic 
sensibilities. People in this district are enjoying or 
enduring a strong sensation at present, at the expense 
of certain protegees of yours. You should seeM'Vicar. 
If ever I saw a man sing small, it's him at this 
moment. It has been discovered that the poor old 
woman at Blindpits was dismissed this life a little 
before her time. I take some credit to myself for 
putting the police on the scent. The manner of the 
death struck me as remarkable, and not just accounted 
for by ordinary causes ; so in a quiet way I bottled 
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some Boup^ the last food Miss Boston had taken^ and 
despatched it to an analytical chemist. At that time 
my suspicion was but a shadow ; but when I heard 
the terms of the will it grew to a certainty — the mo- 
tiye was supplied. My chemist found arsenic in the 
soup — ^information was forwarded to the police. A 
post-mortem examination was ordered, and has been 
gone into to-day by medical men from Eastburgh. 
They have found that death did not result from 
natural causes ; further analysis will tell what it did 
result from. By this time, probably, the woman 
Barclay is arrested and her house searched; the ob- 
ject of the search being a bag she had with her at 
Blindpits, and which is known to have had in it a 
paper of arsenic. She may have destroyed this eyi- 
dence, or, with the short-sightedness proverbial among 
criminals, she may not, but it can be proved to have 
been in her possession. In spite of all this, Mary 
doesn't believe it, for no other reason but that she 
doesn't I called at the Miss Starks', too, and put 
these doves in a frightful flutter, by revealing the 
terrible hawk they had 'made free of their cot ; but 
before I left they actually recovered their breath suf- 
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ficiently to tell me they didn't believe it either. 
Respectable women live in nutshellB^ and have no 
idea of the wickedness in the world. My father is 
not at home ; the woman and her niece imposed on 
him as well as on most other people. They say it is 
true enough that Tom Ainslie wanted to marry the 
girl. The first blush of this affair will be enough to 
cure him or any other person of that One thing 
more : — I would feel a deal of satisfaction if the old 
lady herself could know — she deserves to know it 
All this will be in the papers immediately^ and the 
country will have the pleasure of a cause ceUbre. — 
In haste, yours truly, 

" John Grant." 

Graham devoured this with his eyes, and how he 
felt it would be difficult to say. He wrote to Dr. 
Grant : — 

" Dear John — I don't answer your letter. If I 
didn't think it a libel on both your head and heart I 
would disown you. Give my warmest love and reve- 
rence to Mary and the Miss Starks. Before I believe 
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Miss Barclay guilty^ I shall doubt the existence of a 
Great First Cause. — ^Yours, 

" Graham Richardson." 

And haying written thus^ he walked through his 
room, trying to work off the miserable pain the letter 
had caused him. No doubt the bag had been found, 
not owing to criminal shortsightedness, but to the 
simplicity of innocence. Could it be that poison was 
in it ? For what possible reason did Miss Barclay 
carry it about with her ? That she had arsenic, Mrs. 
Dods had said. As for John Grant, he wrote like a 
civilised savage ; to say that it would give him satis- 
faction if Miss Boston could know was a reach 
beyond a savage. Poor Mary ! she deserved a better 
fate. The case looked serious — ^far more serious than 
he had allowed himself to believe; he felt keen 
remorse for ever having seen it in a ludicrous light. 
Miss Barclay had borne up well till he was just 
leaving her, when she seized his hand and said, " Oh, 
Mr. Richardson, why should I be subjected to this ?" 

And crushing his hand, she dropped it, and turned 
away her face. How was time passing with her ? It 
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needs must pass^ but for a while she was not conscious 
of it ; her head swam^ and everything was confusion. 
When she did grow capable of thinking^ her impulse 
was to rise and go home ; and when she realised that 
she was here in this place^ watched and guarded^ a 
mute helpless anguish took possession of her. That^ 
however, with Miss Barclay, could not continue long ; 
her want of the imaginative faculty stood her in stead ; 
if it had never hitherto borne her on high, so now it 
did not pitch her from crag to crag to a deeper 
misery. 

She gradually came to look her position in the 
face : it was not the first time an innocent person had 
been accused of crime, and she remembered perfectly 
that she had arsenic in her desk, but she could ex- 
plain that satisfactorily. It did not occur to her that 
her explanation might be doubted, which was a stretch 
of simplicity almost beyond innocence, and, if she 
were guilty, was what Dr. Grant would have called a 
piece of short-sighted fatuity. Be that as it may, 
this view of the case calmed her, and it was only when 
she thought of her &ther, the one protector she had 
ever known, or when she pitied herself as a mother 
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pities a sick weaned child^ that tears sprang to her 
eyes. Then she wondered how they were passing the 
night at home — at home I and silently she prayed for 
them and for herself 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Miss Dobbie^ if she had been less imbued with that 
charity which believes all things and endures all 
things^ would have had a wretched night of it. She 
had perfect faith in the mistake being cleared up 
next day^ and in eveiy one concerned in it making 
public and profound apologies to Barbara. She even 
imagined a testimonial of some kind being presented 
to her^ passing time happily considering what shape 
it was most likely to take^ or what would suit her 
taste best — a piece of plate^ perhaps, with an inscrip- 
tion, to descend as an heirloom ; or a drinking fountain 
at the end of the street, to be called the Barclay 
fountain. She thought Barbara would prefer that to 
the plate ; but she had not gone to sleep on her three 
chairs when her patient woke up, fully alive to all her 
load of woe, and all night long Miss Dobbie had to 
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bear with the moods of the unhappy woman, while in 
her attempts at consolation she was as usual unlucky. 
" Testimonial I " cried Mrs. Barclay, when Miss 
Dobbie had been endeavouring to regale her with her 
own ideas and impressions ; ^^ testimonial t how is she 
to prove her innocence ? she has kept poison in her 
desk for years ; many a time I have told her son()e 
mischief would come of it, but no, she took her own 
way. You may push the Lammermuirs further into 
Lauderdale, but not drive her from her own way." 

" A cat is an uncomfortable animal in a flat," said 
Miss Dobbie. 

" It does not lead to the gallows at any rate." 
" O Mrs. Barclay, don't, pray don't, give way to 
such expressions ; you'll frighten me out of my wits." 

" It's not been left for me to do that ; where's 
Bessie ? tell her to come here." 

" She's in bed ; I think she's sleeping." 
" Then let her sleep, let her sleep, poor thing ! 
Oblivion's the better part of life." 

" I wouldn't say that exactly, Mrs. Barclay." 
Mrs. Barclay groaned. "If I only knew which 
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hand to tam to ; but ireVe been bo long buried here, 
that I know no one even to go to for ad-rice." 

" Mr. Dods, or Afr. Fraaer, or Mr. Graham 
Bichaidson — he's a nice yomi^ mao," sn^ested Miss 
Bobbie. 

" But what do the; know ? what do any of them 
know of a case of this kind ? I am ignorant eren of 
the names of legai finns aow-a-dsfs." 

"There are the gentlemen in irhose chambers 
Mr. Qrdiam is," suggested Miss Dobbie — " Neal and 
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" I know as much aa to know they don't iinder^ 

take crim such cases as this. Poor Barbara ! poor 

Barbara I ' and ^ turned her &ce to the pillow and 
sobbed bitteriy. 

" I've been thinking," said ftCss Dobbie ; " it's only 
my own idea — ^but if you approTe, IVe been HiinUng 
would my cousin Frank Dobbie's adrice be of any use ? 
He was bred an advocate, you know ; be has never 
practised, however, I believe." 

"Well," said Mra. Barclay after a pause, "he 
might be of use — he might tell ns what to do at any 
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rate ; being a gentleman of known standing, jf betook 
an interest in the case it^ould do Barbara no bamu" 

Miss Dobbie waa delighted to think she bad made 
a suggestion that was not immediately snuffed out 
" Then I had better write ?" 

" And we would see or bear erf him in the course 
of a week or so," said Mrs. Barclay, sarcastic^ly, 
" That would do nicely." 

" What would do then ? if you would just say 
what would do ; if I were to go, for instance." 

"Yes, you or some one else; common sense 
would say that." 

" Then FU go, I'll be too happy, the very first 
thing in the morning." 

And by dawn she dressed, went to a cab-office, 
turned out a carriage and pair, and for a brief space lost 
herself in the unwonted excitement, and in the illusion 
that she was once more a lady of fortune, with retainers 
to whom she could say Go, and they went, and not the 
snubbed, subdued being that time and change had 
made her. Mrs. Dobbie and part of her family were 
at breakfast when the reeking horses pulled up at the 
door; speculation was rife as to who or what was 
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coming, and when Miss Dobbie sprang from the 
vehicle Mrs. Dobbie remarked, " She must be crazy." 

In a minute more Miss Dobbie vas in the room 
beside them. She looked eagerl; round and said, 
" Where's my cousin ? where's Frank V 

"How do you do?" said Mrs. Dobbie; "this is 
an early Tiat." 

" Just excuse all ceremony," said Miss Dobbie ; 
" I want to see Frank on most important business, 
and I bare not a minute to stay." 

" I'm sorry, Jane, that Mr. Dobbie is not at home," 
Baid Mrs. Dobbie, to stop the Franking, which she 
did not approve of, coming from such a source. 

" Frank not at home ? where is he ?" 

" Well, Jane, if you must know, he's in London." 

" London ! most unfortunate 1 I would have given 
anything to see him for a few minutes ; but time is 
precious, you won't take it amisB my running off at 
tiiice ; \un see we must get other advice. Good 
morning." 

" Goodness, Jane, what do you want advice about ? 
won't you cat something ? sit down." 

" 1 couldn't eat, but I haven't time. It's about a 
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ridiculous mistake. Good-bye all." And she ran out 
as quickly as she had run in. 

" Certainly she is crazed," said Mrs. Dobbie. 

The young people laughed, not ill-naturedly, but 
as most young people will laugh at people they con- 
sider oddities. The eldest of the young ladies began 
dipping into the newspapers, and suddenly said, 
" What is the name of the people Miss Dobbie lives 
with?" 

" I don't know," said her mamma ; " why do you 
ask ? Bella," she said to a little girl that ran into the 
room, " what was the name of the person that was 
here last summer with Miss Dobbie ?" 

« Mrs. Barclay." 

"Are you sure that it was not Miss Barclay?" 
asked her sister. 

" No ; it was Mrs. Barclay ; but there is a Miss 
Barclay too ; Miss Dobbie used to get letters from 
her." 

" And they live in Berwick Street ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then I think there can be no mistake, and Miss 
Dobbie's visit is accounted for ; hear this. ^ Sus- 
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pected case of poisoning. — ^Last night Miss Barbara 
Barclay, a lady of high respectability residing in Ber- 
wick Street, was arrested on suspicion of being con- 
oemed iil the death by poison of an aged relative 
whom she was lately visiting. The grounds of sus- 
picion are strong, but in the meantime it would be 
premature to speculate on the issue. We can only 
express a hope that the innocence of ihe accused lady 
may be proved.' " 

" That's a shocking affair," said Mrs. Dobbie; " if 
IV^isd Dobbie came here about that, she must be more 
craved than crazy." 

^rHow, mamma? I am sure papa would have 
given advice if he could. Think, if Miss Barclay is 
innocent, what a frightful position it is ; how can 
three women know how to act ?" 

^^If she's innocent it will appear, and if she*s 
guiliy she's quite fit to brazeii it out You and I 
need never try to measure the feelings of such people 
by our own." 

*' I suppose not indeed, mamma ; but I wish papa 
htid been at home." 

'^ I'm very glad he's not ; although he would have 
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thought twice^ surely^ before he walked into the news- 
papers ann-and-arm with a murder case. MissDobbie 
should go somewhere else immediately^ if there's any 
risk of her name being mixed up with it; it's too 
shocking. Colonel and Mrs. Leadbetter must have 
been prodigiously deceived when they recommended 
these people so lughly." 

^' Why^ you know^ mamma^ Miss Barclay ia their 
children's governess." 

^' And a pretty pickle theylL be in; governesses 
are a troublesome race, but this ci^s everything I 
ever heard ofL The colonel will have to appear as a 
witness^ I don't doubt^ perhaps even his wife." 

'^ mamma^ think of the poor creature if she is 
innocent, and if she's guilty she is^ still more to be 
pitied." 

'^ Wdl, my dear, we'U just have to wait and hear 
what comes out" 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

That day Dr. Grant was passing the garden at Eden- 
side^ and he thought he would look in and see how 
the Ainslies were taking the news^ especiallj as the 
late Mrs. Gascoigne was there he knew. He had 
Graham's note in his pockety and was thinking that 
you might bray a fool in a mortar with a pestle 
without taking the folly out of him. It was romantic 
folly for which he gave Graham credit, otherwise he 
knew he was by no means a fool. When he went in, 
Mrs. Ainslie {n4e M^Vicar) was sitting at a table 
alone in the drawing-room writing letters. She wrote 
a great many letters, and she wrote good letters. I 
don't mean that they were creative, or suggestive, or 
even reflective beyond " how time does go," but they 
were fltlent and newsy, and the news were never flatly 
told ; in fact, they were just her talk written. 

This accomplishment of hers impressed her sister- 
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in-law mightily. Mrs. Samuel's education had b^en 
of the shortest and simplest^ and her own tastes had 
never led her to supplement it in any degree^ so that 
it was a rule with her, " Thou shalt not write," only 
to be broken in extreme cases of necessity or mercy. 
She was a good kindly woman, but her tone of think- 
ing was not lofty, and when she encountered mortifi- 
cation of any sort, she bore back on her money, and 
took heart to face the world as FitzJames faced 
Black Roderick, when " his back against a rock he 
bore." 

" If you are in a hurry with your letters, don't 
stop for me. Aunt Ainslie," said the doctor. 

" I'm just done," she said. " Well, is there any- 
thing new about this extraordinary business ?" 

" You've heard of it then ?" 

" Heard of it I I should think so. Mr. Ainslie 
came in full of it last night." 

'' Whaf s Tom saying to it ?" 

"Nothing; he says nothing. I think he's fairly 
frightened ; he does not relish the idea of getting a 
piU." 

" I don't wonder, I wouldn't relish it myself; but 
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people persist in believing the woman innocent Tve 
a note from Graham Richardson in my pocket, the 
most Quixotic thing you ever saw." 

"He doesn't believe it?'' 

« No." 

" Neither do I ; I believe I did it as much as 
Miss Barclay." 

" And why ? I didn't think you were as much im^ 
posed upon by her as other people." 

" I hadn't much to do with her, but I could see 
she had common sense; and was any one with common 
sense going to risk her life by poisoning avery old 
woman, already lying on what might very well be her 
death-bed ?" 

The doctor was slightly staggered; it was an 
argument that would have weighed with himself, he 
felt, if he had been contemplating that line of busi- 
ness. 

"But people who commit murd^ haven't com- 
mon sense,'' said he. 

" Quite so, therefore I say Miss Barclay didn't do 
it." 

"I mean they lose sight of everything but the 



end they have in view, and crime has cropped out in 
as strai^ quarters before now, Mrs* Ainslie/^ 

'' But she needn't have used poison ; if she had 
opened a little bit of the window near the head of 
Miss Boston's bed, and left the door ajar, the thing 
would have been done and no risk." 

*' Every one is not so clever as you, aunt." 

'^ But Miss Barclay is, and she has her cleverness 
quite at her bidding." 

" Yes ; she's cool. She was as cool as a cucum- 
ber aU through.'* 

'' Besides, a person in her position could have no 
sudden pressing demand for mcHsey.'' 

'^ Could she not? That remains to be seen; 
people's lives are not aU as they appear on the sur- 
face." 

"I've met with questionable Characters hi my 
time^ John, ttad if Misd Barclay is ate ci tiiem it 
would astonish me. She might be ill off for a few 
pounds, perhaps, but Miss Boston would have given 
her that qtiite readily I do believe, or Bessie — ^Bessie 
cotdd have m^e her do anything. When, do you 
expect yotr father, John V 
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" I don't know exactly." 

" I'm sorry for him ; I'm very sorry for him," she 
said, with considerably more feeling than ever Mr. 
Grant had given her credit for ; " although, of course, 
like me, he won't believe it. Depend upon it, if Miss 
Boston has been poisoned it has been by accident." 

" Accident ! how in the world could it happen by 
accident ?" 

^'I don't know; but it's a much more rational 
idea than that Miss Barclay did it." 

Mr. Grant had been travelling all night, and now 
the train he was in was approaching Ironburgh. 
Ironbuigh newspapers of that morning had been 
hawked at every station for some time, but he had 
not taken one ; there was nothing public stirring in 
which he was particularly interested ; besides, by the 
time a man is forty he has his own newspaper and 
does not care for interlopers. He was alone, and 
slept occasionally, and when he awoke pleasant 
thoughts awaited him of the welcome he would get 
when he reached Ironburgh. Only pleasant thoughts 
clustered themselves round Bessie Barclay; very soon 
she would be at Grantsbum, not to leave him again, 
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his own — ^why, it was only the beginning of last 
summer he had seen her for the first time, and yet 
she had blended herself with his very life. What to 
him was her youth, since his age was nothing to her? 
It did occur to him, however, that probably he was 
the better judge of the situation, but when he had 
gained her she was a penniless orphan. Now she was 
independent, should he represent that to her? and 
he smiled, thinking how very safely he might do so. 
Did he think with the same complacency of having 
despatched her out of his house when Tom Ainslie 
made such frequent calls ? or of that beneficent deed 
of his, in presenting Graham with money for a Conti- 
nental tour at a certain crisis? I hinted at the 
beginning that there was a wily streak in Mr. Grant's 
nature, and he knew it and loathed it in his higher 
moods, and sometimes believed he had eliminated it, 
till temptation came; and then — ^why then, like other 
people to whom it is given to see themselves, he 
could have seated himself in ashes, and called for a 
potsherd to scrape himself withal. Not that a milder 
cure did not sometimes occur to him, as in thinking 
of the moves I have mentioned, he told himself that 
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all stratagems were fair in love aii4 war. He pictured 
his meeting with Bessie ; he recalled his first meet* 
ing with her—^his mistaking her for a child, and her 
ofiended dignity— his watching her as a curiosity, a 
new and pretiy thing — ^his attention being rivetted by 
her quaint speech and wisdom — his nature being 
stirred by the soul that lit up the big dark eyes — ^her 
simple unconscious talk, the comparatiye cessation 
of it when it hjid become daily music to his ears — ^her 
drawing off— his efforts to conquer his folly, as he 
called it then — ^his discovery pf heron the seagirt 
rock, and the evening in Miss Boston's fossil drawing- 
room; — ^he recalled all these, and bleak as the Januaiy 
morning was, it seemed as if a summer sun shone for 
him. An urchin, on whom a comer of Ironbuigh's 
mantle of enterprise had fallen) thrust a newspaper 
in at the carriage-window. It lay on the cushion of 
the seat opposite him, he was not curious to look at 
it ; it lay on the crimson velvet like an evil spirit 
biding its time— like the serpent among the flowers 
watching for Eve's ear. If it had been a malicious 
spirit one could imagine it absolutely giggling out- 
right as it watched the face and form opposite it — a 
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face in which the bronzed treab hues of the country 
were blended with the actlye and keen intelligence of 
city life, on which there shone a sense of serene 
happiness; an erect athletic form, which coming 
middle age had not yet qnyeloped m fi layer of adi- 
pose matter (by that I mean merely to say that Mr* 
Grant was not getting stout, as gentlemen at his 
years are rather apt to do). At last, mechanically, 
he took up the paper ; he was just about laying it 
down again after looking oyer it, when his eye caught 
sight of the paragraph entitled- 

« Suspected poisoning case;" and he read it. 

He brushed his hand across his eyes, for the type 
seemed to dance before them, and read it again. 
His face grew of the same ashy hue that it did on 
the morning he found Bessie imprisoned among the 
wayes ; he felt faint and leant back on the cushion ; 
when he recoyered a little he read the paragraph 
again. Howeyer incredible, the words were there, and 
again a sickness came oyer him, and for some moments 
he was hardly conscious. 

Had his good old friend really died from poison, 
and if that were possible how did she get it ? 
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He recalled his son's words at parting^ which had 
sounded unmeaning at the time, but now they carried 
double weight. " Miss Barclay is innocent/' he said 
to himself, " but they must think they have strong 
grounds for the arrest. I must move heaven and 
earth to prove her innocence." 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

When the train stopped^ Mr. Grant drove straight 
to Berwick Street. Going up the stairs^ he met 
Graham; the two men shook hands silently^ and 
Graham ascended again with Mr. Grant. When thej 
were shut in his sitting-room, Graham said — 

'' You have seen the newspapers this morning V* 

''Yes.'' 

" Do you know anything more ? I had a letter 
from John yesterday," and he handed it to Mr. 
Grant, who read it, and laid it down without 
speaking. 

''I thought Miss Barclay innocent last night," 
said Graham, " and I still think it, but how is it to 
be accounted for? It seems certain Miss Boston 
died from poison — ^we need not mention suicide — 
how could it be an accident? and besides Miss 
Barclay there were two servants in the house, who, 
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SO far as my judgment goes^ are not likely to have 
done it. I slept none last nighty never attempted it^ 
after that letter." 

" It's a dark business — a very dark business ; but 
Miss Barclay is innocent^ I could stake my life on 
that/' said Mr. Grants and again the ashy shade 
gathered on his face. 

" I think I could almost do that too/' said Graham ; 
" but it is a baflling mystery in the meantime." 

" Where is Miss Barclay now ?" 

" I left her at the police-office last night. I was 
on my way there to see what was to be done, when I 
met you. I was glad to see you, I can tell you." 

" How does she stand it ?" 

" Better than I could have expected ; it is so ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented, you know ; really I 
hardly believe it yet." 

" And Bessie — ^how is she ?" 

" At first she was terribly scared. I was sitting 
here at dioner; and when I looked round, she was 
standing at my elbow like a ghost. She had come for 
me in the emergency. I couldn't think what had 
happened, and I — I — ^but it doesn't matter. When I 
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came back from the police-office I went in^ and she 
had more than recoyered herself; she told me you 
were commg." 

" This is where they live, isn't it ?". 

" Yes, next door," 

" Then we'll go." 

When they went into Mrs. Barclay's little parlour, 
Bessie was standing speaking to a little, bald, fresh- 
faced, fat man, and she explained, ^^ This is our friend 
Mr. Fraser, come to see if he can be of any use. It 

is kind — ^it is " and she stopped just as a quiver 

came into her voice. 

" I dinna mean in the way of advice, gentlemen," 
said Mr. Fraser; " I'm no capable o' that ; but if siller 
is needed for bail, or to help otherwise, I'm ready and 
wiUin' ; the wife and me just agreed this momin' that 
a mair deserving woman than Miss Barclay doesna 
breathe ; the pains she has ta'en to teach the lassies is 
by ordinar^." 

The mention of her aunt's longsuflTering patience 
in the way of her vocation nearly overset Bessie. 

" We are obliged to you, Mr. Fraser," said Mr. 
Grant, "and if Miss Barclay finds she needs your 
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help^ she'll be glad to take it^ but I think it is likely 
she'll not do that ; but she'll feel your kindness all the 
same, I'm sure." 

" Weel, ye're just to say the word," said Mr. Fraser, 
as he went away, — relieyed, I may say, that he had 
driyen himself up to do what he wanted to do, and at 
the same time found his purse was not to be dipped 
into. He earnestly wanted to help Miss Barclay gener- 
ously, but the grubbing, money-gathering part of his 
nature had held him back with a grasp which the 
nobility in him, backed by his respect and sympathy 
for her, had had enough to do to elude. 

Mr. Grant's first visit to Mrs. Barclay was a strange 
one. There they stood — he, and Bessie, and Graham 
— and none of them seemed to know what to say. 
While she had been engaged with Mr. Fraser, Graham 
had gazed at Bessie ; then he went to the window and 
looked out, and he saw people on the opposite paye- 
ment, standing about in groups, pointing to the house 
and speaking together. 

" What can it be ? " he thought ; " can any of the 
chimneys be on fire ?" When he turned round Bessie 
was saying hurriedly — 
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'^ Grandmamma is in bed^ not that she's sleepingi 
for she gets up every little while and walks through 
the room ; and Miss Dobbie has gone to a cousin's ; 
she was away before I knew, Katie has put down 
the break£Btst as usual, but I forgot it. Haye you — 
perhaps you haven't had breakfast ?" 

"No, I shall be very glad of it; I have been 
travelling all night," Bessie went to the kitchen to 
give her orders. 

" Do you smell soot V said Graham ; " people are 
Btanding looking up as if a chimney were burning." 

"Have you had breakfast ?'' said Mr. Grant to 
Graham. 

"Yes." 

" Then would you go and tiy if you can see Miss 
Barclay ? Tell her I am here ; I will do all I can for 
her ; I'll follow you in a quarter of an hour." 

" Certainly ; what can the people be staring at ?" 

" Hush 1 they are looking at this house because 
Miss Barclay lived in it." 

Graham's &ce reddened. "I never thought 
of that. If Bessie were to go to the window she 
would be a gazing-stock. Strai^ that people 
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should haye so little feeling. Ill speak to the police 
about it.^ 

In going out he met Bessie. " Good-bye," he said, 
" good-bye just now ; we haye got the right help when 
Mr. Grant is here." He pressed her hand and kissed it 
warmly^ and was gcme. 

Bessie was hardly aware of it; she went quickly 
back to Mr. Grant. *' You dcm't look well; here's the 
cup of tea Miss Dobbie thinks food, drink, and medi- 
cine in one," and she tried to smile as she handed it. 
"0 Mr. Grant!" she burst out, "you'll put all this 
right at once, and aunt wiU get back to us to-day, 
wiU she not?" and the great dark eyes searched his 
face for his answer. 

" I'm not too sanguine, but it wiU come right in 
time." He spoke quietly, Tdth the Tiew of aUaying her 
excitementand &miliarising hermindwith the position, 
as if it were not such an extraordinary one after alL 

"In time!" she repeated; "how can you be so 
cool ? oh 1 I have counted on you — I've so counted 
on you all through the night. I haye no creature to 
lean upon but you ; you'll not fail us — you'll not be 
ashamed of us ?" 
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Mr. Grant rose ; to sit and eat and drink longer 
was an impossibility. 

" Bessie," he said, " could you doubt me ? Could 
you doubt me for a moment ?" 

'' Not all last night. But this morning, when I 
went to grandmamma, she said Miss Dobbie was 
away to her cousin for advice ; and I said I expected 
you — you would do everything. She said I was a 
poor simpleton, and that you would take care to steer 
clear of the case if you could, — that that was the way 
of the world, and that really she wouldn't blame you 
if you did ; and I had no one to speak to — ^no one ; 
and I think it will kill aunt I Oh, it will kill aunt I" 

" My darling I" he said, and he drew her closer to 
him; "your aunt is perfectly innocent, we know. 
It may take some time before we can prove that, 
however; but I don't know Miss Barclay if con- 
scious innocence does not bear her through this 
great trial, and bear her well through it. Bessie, 
all this misery endured together will only draw us 
closer." 

"I don't think I can love you more," she said 
humbly. " I have been very vricked. When Miss Bos- 
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ton died^ instead of feeling the sorrow I ought^ and 
that you expected me to feel, I was happy, so happy — 
I couldn't help it — thinking of you ; and now this is my 
punishment. I am roused from my selfishness now ; 
you can't make me happy now ; only, if I hadn't you, 
oh I it would be a deeper, deeper misery." 

The strong man's eyes filled with tears. It was her 
first great sorrow, and no ordinary one, and he was 
not so old but that he could recall the terribly keen 
edge of youthful grief. In after years grief is like a 
dull, heayy, leaden atmosphere, but in early life it is 
as sudden and fierce as a thunderstorm. 

" Bessie, it never can be a sin to be happy. You 
wiU be as happy again as ever, in degz«e at least if 
not in kind, and when this is oyer you'll look back 
on it as a dream ; but just now we must look the cir- 
cumstances in the face, and try to do so calmly and 
courageously, if your aunt is committed for trial — 
mind I only say if she is." 

" Will she be ? do you know? and are you only 
tiymg to prepare me for something horrible ?' 

" No ; I do not know, but it is possible." 

" Then they'U take bafl ; surely they'll take bail T 
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Mr. Grant knew that, in a case of this kind, it 
was ahnost certain bail would not be taken, but he 
could not extinguish her hopes at once. " We'll see; 
it will be time enough if she is committed." 

Just then Miss Dobbie entered the room, glowing 
from a sense of being of some importance, and from 
the unwonted excitement of a single-handed and 
spirited tussle with the world. " Mr. Grant, I pre- 
sume? Bessie, you forget to introduce me, but I 
know it from Mr. Graham Richardson ; he is a nice 
young man, Mr. Graham — a particularly nice young 
man. He came out just as I drew up to the door, 
and settled with the cabman for me. It is an awkward 
thing for a lady to do, and one is so liable to be im- 
posed upon. The man was charging me a great deal 
more than the regular fare. I am sure I would haye 
given him it with pleasure, if it could haye served 
Miss Barclay ; but it is evident it could make no dif- 
ference in her position." 

Bessie had not the heart to speak; Mr. Grant 
bowed. 

" My cousin Mr. Dobbie, I am sony to say, is 
not at home. I didn't lose a moment in returning. 
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You will excuse me till I tell Mrs. Barclay bow I 
got on." 

Mr. Grant's quarter of an hour was gone^ and he 
left the house immediately. He had hurried to Iron- 
buigh to arrange for his wedding, and instead of 
that there was thrust into his hands, with a sudden- 
ness that was confounding, this strangely painful and 
mysterious business. 

Before night Miss Barclay was fully committed 
for trial on the charge of poisoning Miss Boston. 
She went through that day with astonishing calm- 
ness ; made a plain statement, from which she neyer 
swerved, and declared her innocence. She burst the 
bonds of her usually roundabout language, in utter- 
ing some impassioned words to Graham before he left 
her. Mr. Grant she seemed almost to shrink fix)m, 
and barely recognised his presence. When night fell 
she entered a great massive gate ; big polished keys 
clicked and reclicked in ponderous locks before and 
behind her ; and on through stone passages she went 
till she came to what was to be her cell. She went 
in and fell on her knees on the bare stones, by the 
side of the narrow bed, and bent her head on it in 
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an agony of prayer, a word of which was now and 
then audible. She had that day been driven from 
one outpost of feeling to another, till even to her, 
with all her life-long notions of propriety, it was a 
small matter whether any one was present or not. 
She was for the time unconscious of human presence ; 
and the impression among the warders was that she 
was acting, and that she was pretty good at it. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Mr. Grakt engaged agents for Mias Barclay, and 
connsel was retained of sufficient ability, it was 
thought, to prove that black is white. There was a 
general stir among the legal profession, for it was a 
veiy bad and a veiy interesting case ; and the men of 
law delight in such a case, as doctora do in a horrible 
complication of disease — delight profes^on^ly that is. 

And the public took the full use of the sensation ; 
whether the; enjoyed it or not depended on their 
individual temperament, for unquestionably there are 
people to whom such a sensation is enjoyment. 

Every circumstance, as it leaked out, was published 
by the newspapers ; eveiy morning an additional hh/ik. 
stroke covered Barbara Barclay's name. She had 
taken arsenic with her to Blindpits ; she had ample 
opportunity to administer it ; she had the motive, for 
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it was proved from the letter to her mother (ending 
with reflections on the uncertainty of life)^ that she 
knew the terms of Miss Boston's will; more and 
darker^ £200 which Miss Boston had- received through 
her lawyer only a day or two before the date of Miss 
Barcla/s visits was missing; she had hurried from 
Blindpits on the very day of the deaths and hej* first 
act on arriving at Ironburgh was to pay £200 into a 
bank^ and send a cheque for £160 to a creditor who 
had threatened her with law proceedings in case the 
money was not paid within a given time. 

On the other hand^ a letter appeared in one of the 
Ironburgh newspapers to this effect : — 

" Mr. Editor — Sir, as a member (however humble) 
of the community of Ironburgh, and a believer in the 
axiom fiat justitia ruat cmhim, I do not think it 
essential to apologise for trespassing on your invalu- 
able time and space in asking for justice. The justice 
I would crave at the present moment is, that the 
public would not allow themselves to be prejudiced 
against the unfortunate lady who is supposed to be 
connected with a melancholy death in the neighbour- 
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hood of Heatherburgh. My wife and myself have 
known that lady mtimately for many years, and we 
believe she is no more capable of such an act than the 
unborn babe. — ^I am, A Citizen." 

Mr. Dods sent a copy of this letter to each of 
the n^spapers, his own name being endorsed by that 
of his minister, but only one editor inserted it. He 
read it m print with much pride and pleasure, and con- 
sidered he had done something for Miss Barclay, and 
Mrd. Dods declared it was the feasiblest thing he had 
ever written. He laid the paper carefully past beside 
a proyincial weekly that had in its poet's comer the 
only one of his poems that had ever seen the broad 
light of day. 

" Well, Mr. Dods," said Pettigrew, " I would 
haye hesitated before publishing that letter." 

" Maybe ye think she's guilty?" said Mr. Dods, 
with quiet contempt. 

" I wish I could see room to doubt it," said Mr. 
Pettigrew, solenmly. 

" Peter," said Mrs. Dods, turning sharply round, 
" is leading a quiet respectable life for forty year the 
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direct road to murder? Are ye no feared to tak' 
your meat frae me V* 

" But there's the motive, Mrs. Dods — ^the motive." 

'^Motive I what motive is there to commit 
murder?" 

" True," said Peter solemnly. " My soul, come not 
into their secret ; into their assembly, mine honour, 
be not thou united." 

" Your honour," cried Mrs. Dods, warmly ; " I 
wadna gie muckle for your honour, or Jacob's either, 
for the matter of that" 

" Whisht, whisht, gudewife I Mind Jacob was in- 
spired trhen he said that. But for that, looking back 
ower his life, IVe whiles wondered at his impudence. 
But he had repented, and he was inspired, and that 
mak's a' the difference." 

" Weel, I acknowledge I'm wrang. But how in 
the warld, Peter, can ye mak' up your mind sae soon 
to think her guilty ? Did ye no want to marry her ? 
You'll be glad now that that hadna happened ?" 

^^ Yes ; but I never was the man to do a thing 
rashly." 

^^ Except mak' up your mind that Miss Barclay has 
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cominitted murder. Ye was there the day before the 
deaths Peter. Are ye sure ye had nae hand in't yer- 
ser ? To my mind it was mair likely to be you than 
Miss Barclay." 

" Mrs. Dods, you should take care how you speak^ 
even in joke." 

" Joke I if 8 nae joke. I*m far past jokin'. I 
wad gie the een out o' my head to prove Miss Bar- 
clay's innocence. Wasn't your cousin Miss Boston's 
servant — ^what does she say?" 

"She's like you; she's inclined to think Miss 
Barclay innocent." 

" I dinna incline to think it — I'm sure of it." 

"Not that she was a favourite of Bell's. Still 
she thinks she could not do such a thing." 

"She wasna a favourite o' hers I Bell wad be 
jealous^ Peter; and she's a by-ordinar woman that 
can see daylight through jealousy. I wad like to ken 
her. Gudeman^ there's a subject for a poem." 

" Has she ony evidence to gie — ony evidence 
that would serve Miss Barclay?" asked Mr* Dods 

to 

anxiously. 

" Not a particle for her. She can say that Miss 
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Barclay made all the old lady's food with her own 
hands ; and I can say^ as far as the beef-tea is con- 
cerned^ that Bell never meddled it. I was in the 
kitchen at the time." 

" It beats aV said Mrs. Dods. " I wonder if ye 
have a heart in ye, Peter ?" 

" I couldn't shut my eyes," said Peter. *' Bell 
has been so distressed that she could not stay in the 
house; and they've got a carter and his family to 
live in it, to keep it aired, and so on." 

^^ I dinna wonder Bell couldna stay. I wadna 
like to bide there my lane, either ; it's an eerie thing 
on a winter nicht to be your lane in ony hoose," 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

The first night of her imprisonment Barbara slept^ 
or at lea^t towards morning she slept, in spite of the 
strange narrow bed and moonlight that shone on the 
whitened wall oppositef the short high window, for 
her mental conflict had been sore and she was simply 
exhausted; but before she slept, her thoughts had 
gone in a perpetual circle round and round all the 
circumstances of that last day of Miss Boston's life ; 
she remembered them well, and they started forth in 
her excitement with preternatural distinctness. 

That fatal soup had only been twice out of her 
own hand, the few minutes she left it in the kitchen, 
and the few minutes she left; it on the sill of the stair- 
case window. There were two people in the kitchen, 
both at a distance from the fireplace, and the doors 
between her and them being all open, if there had 
been any movement she must have heard it. Instead 
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of that^ she heard them speaking — Bell from the 
closet, Mr. Pettigrew from his chair by the window — r 
all the time. Then^ the person who had come in at 
the front door, gone up the stairs, and stopped a 
minute at least at the window — was it possible, was it 
within the range of possibility, that that person was 
guilty ? Do as she might, she was perpetually driven 
up to the conclusion that it was so. She remembered 
that he had made, what struck her at the time as 
uncalled for, a disclaimer of knowing anything about 
the will; she had also thought his anxiety about 
Bessie out of place; she was but a child, and her 
acquaintance with Miss Boston of veiy recent date ; 
but he had used that as his pretext for hunying her 
home, and now it was said that, urged by a guilty 
conscience, she had fled with all speed from the scene 
of her crime- 
In the tumult of excited thought at midnight, 
an hypothesis will often appear most rational and 
correct, which will not stand the calm contemplation 
of a new day. But morning brought no other light 
to Barbara ; she could not divest herself of the belief 
that, if Miss Boston had been poisoned, Mr. Grant 
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had done it. But while her feeling amounted to full 
belief^ she detennined that no breath of suspicion 
should be thrown on any one by her: to accuse 
another was not to clear herself^ and she recoiled 
from the bare possibility of charging an innocent 
person with such a crime. She tried to take her 
thoughts from this^ and to fix them on herself and 
her position — to familiarise herself with it, that she 
might gather courage to face it ; then she thought of 
home, and of those there, and, sitting on the comer of 
her plant bed, she looked up to the high window and 
round on the bare narrow walls where she was shut 
in with solitude — a solitude possessed of an evil spirit; 
its presence was oppressive and a mockeiy, for at any 
moment an eye might be on hen 

As she sat there with bent head, losing herself in 
bewilderment at the strange thing that had come 
upon her, she was roused by the sound of the key in 
the lock, and she stood up in expectation. The door 
was flung open, and in an instant Bessie's arms were 
about her neck, and she cried, '^ aunt, aunt, aunt 
this is terrible r' and burst into a fit of sobbmg* 
They were left alone for a time, and Miss Barclay 
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said, "No, Bessie, not terrible," and she drew her 
down on the edge of the bed beside her. " It would 
be terrible if I had committed the crime they charge 
me with. How is grandmamma, and how have you 
been at home since I left V* 

"I can't tell — I really can't tell. We must live you 
know — I suppose people will live through anything — 
O aunt, this won't kill you— say it will not. I wanted 
to come to you all yesterday, but they said I had 
better not." 

" They were right, Bessie, aaid though I wanted to 
see you I would rather you had not conle. Your life 
is before you, and bitter things, like bitter words, eat 
in; you'll never forget coming here; I wish you hadn't 
come. Ill tell you what you must do : go to some 
distant place and get lodgings, and let Miss Dobbie 
take them in her name, and you and grandmamma 
can call yourselves Dobbie too; that will save you 
fix)m a great deal of unfeeling curiosity. Do that, 
Bessie, till this — ^this — ^is over; and then" — — Barbara 
could go no further. 

" Aunt, you can't think we would do that. Leave 
you I — ^that would indeed be a bitter thing to mind for 
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a lifetime. We are near you in Berwick Street, iand 
111 come here as often aa I can get in ; what do I 
care for unfeeling curiosity ? — and people hare been 
kind to us — all the people that know us. Mr. Rich- 
ardson came with me and Mr. Grant ; they are wiut- 
ing outside. Mr. Grant will spare nothing to help us, 
aunt ; he is indeed a friend in need." 

Dulled and exhausted as she was, a sudden thrill 
went through Barbara. " Will he ? I would have pre- 
ferred other help. Has no one — ^have the Leadbetters 
taken no notice ?" 

" Tes; Colonel Leadbetter wrote to grandmamma, 
saying how sony he was, and could he be of any use ! 
I answered — I forget what I said ; there was no use 
troubling him when we had Mr. Grant." 

Mr. Grant again I Barbara covered her face with 
her hmds. 

" Go now, Besae," she said. " Tell grandmamma 
I'm comfortable enough ; the people are indulgent so 
far as they can, and it will soon be over." 

" Do you wish to see Mr. Grant or Graham ? " said 
Beaaie. 

" I ani weaiy, but I want to see Graham a minute. 
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"Not Mr. Grant?" 

" No." 

" Aunt^ he is a good man and true ; trust him. 
Do you feel it dreadful to be left here ?" 

" It is dreadful to be suspected of haying done 
anything to deserve being here." 

" But you have not, aunt ; and nobody thinks so 
who knows anything about it." 

" It is time for you to go, Bessie." The key was in 

the locL Bessie kissed her again in a rain of tears, 

* 

and went away. When Graham came she grasped 
his hand and said, " This is good of you — call on 
them often — ^be kind to Bessie, will you? I can hardly 
speak to her, I am so crushed; and when I don't 
feel that, I am angry and embittered; I hope I 
shall be enabled to come to a better frame of mind. 
Be kind to them. I trust you.^' She pressed his 
hand firmly, and tears stood in her eyes as she looked 
at him. 

All the chiyalry in him was roused. He bent 
and kissed her hand. " Thank you I " he said, " for 
trusting me ; 1*11 watch oyer them. Mr. Grant will be 
more able to help otherwise, though." 



I 
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" God IB over all," ahe said, and turned from him 
hastily. 

Ab he went out, Graham thought he had never 
seen Miss Barclay to such advantage. SomehoT 
the thought of her in his mind was alwayB connected 
with a little bushy darit-coloured flower, carefully 
tied up to a stick; but now the commonplace was 
nearly shaken out of her, — her speech was grown 
more brief, and a ray of deeper light seemed to him 
to play upon her face. 

" She mtist be innocent," he SEud to himself ; 
" but in any case I should think no judge or jury 
could be found who would" and he left the sen- 
tence uuconcluded even to himsel£ 

Bessie, with her veil down, drew into a comer of 
the cab and cried quietly ; her companions let her 
alone and sat in silence. When they reached Berwick 
Street, Gr^am left them to go to business. Mr. 
Grant went up stairs with Bessie. 

" She must be innocent," was the burden of 
Graham's thoi^ts. If a shade of doubt had crossed 
his mind, it was when he pondered the mysteiy of the 
thing, and foigot to think of Miss Barclay as the 
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woman he knew her to be. Whenever he remem- 
bered her as she was^ his doubt fled^ ashamed of 
itself. This was enough for him ; but he had often 
rough evidence that the current of popular belief set 
strongly in the other direction. He heard two of his 
brother clerks talking of it — for it was the univerbal 
topic of the moment^ not merely in Ironbuigh, but 
over the whole country. 

"She must be a cold-blooded sinner/' said the 
one, " to polish oflF the poor old woman as she did, 
then to rob the house, make off directly to the bank, 
lodge her spoil, and go back to the Ameral. I would 
have shirked the Ameral if I had been her.'* 

" Her wits are not much sharper than her feelings, 
or she would not have made such a clumsy job of it." 

"I'm not aware that great criminals have ever 
been remarkable for intellect" 

" No ; but cunning might serve them better than 
it does, one would think. She needn't have used 
arsenic, that can be so readily traced; and she 
should have made no use of the money for a time, 
nor left the house in such a hurry. Poor wretch I I 
wouldn't give much for her chance of escape." 
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" Would you not? — and she is an educated person^ 
too — a governess I" 

" A nice governess she must have been ! Becky 
Sharpe couldn't hold the candle to her. By the 
way, Richardson, you live in Berwick Street. Do 
you know anything of her ?" 

" Yes," said Graham, who had heard all the pre- 
ceding speeches. "Yes," he said, as quietly as his 
worked-up state of mind would allow ; " I know her 
intimately ; I saw her this morning." 

" In the prison ? — I say, no I" they exclaimed, 
both in a breath, with quickened curiosity, not 
restrained by a sense of delicacy. 

'' Yes, I dii" 

'* She is not — you are not related to her ?" said 
one. 

" No ; I'm only very well acquainted. She and 
I have been good friends for a long time." 

" And what do you think of her now ?" 

" Just as much as I thought of her before — ^rather 
more, indeed" 

'^ You think her innocent ?" 

" As innocent as you are." Then Graham gave 
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an eloquent sketch of Barbara's history ; of her 
laborious^ honourable^ upright life ; of her look that 
morning; and finished by declaring his confidence 
that her innocence would appear. 

" You believe it, any way ; and I hope the jury 
will be conyinced of it. Besides, I am not altogether 
in favour of capital punishments." 

Graham turned sharply away, his face dyed by 
strong emotion. 

"Man 1" said the one clerk, grasping the arm of 
the other, "you shouldn't have said that to him. 
How would you like if I were to speak to you of a 
friend of yours being hanged ?" 

"Pooh!" said the other; "he knows what the 
upshot is likely to be as well as I do. What difier- 
ence does speaking of it make ?" 

. But it makes all the difference. What is fame, 
what is infamy, but the opinion of our fellow- 
creatures given voice to ? And Graham felt it as he 
went back to his desk. 

Infamy, to be sure, could not rest on Miss Barclay, 
but notoriety would; a shade more, the adjective 
notorious would attach to her in all time coming. 
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He turned the matter over and over in his mind, 
always with Bessie's deep dark eyes before him, and 
her face blanched and scared as at the moment when 
she woke him into consciousness of his great love for 
her^ and came to the conclusion that they must seek 
a home where friendly obscurity might rest on them 
once more. It was not the first time that the idea 
of emigration had crossed him, and now he resolved 
on it. Yes, with Bessie Barclay he would go to the 
world's end ; and forthwith^ all this misery over, he 
pictured a fair home in the Western Hemisphere, 
and touched it with all the rosy hues which the youth 
of twenty-one has so plentifidly at his bidding. 
He lost sight of the present rude harsh facts 
in his dream of the future ; it was a dream passing 
sweet. 

You have watched a rosebush covered with buds 
which all came a certain length and withered away ; 
a worm — ^ugly epicure I — ^was feeding on them. Bessie's 
happiness was withered up by this calamity. It was 

a fidr bright delicate bud so lately; and now 

She hovered about the room ; she could not rest. 

^^ Bessie," said Mr. Grant, ^^ you must leave this 
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place ; continued excitement of this kind will kill 
you." 

" It's like a dream," she said, " a horrible dream — 
so like a dream, that I awoke this morning, and for 
half-a-second foi^ot all about it/ 

" I wish I could make you forget it altogether. 
Try not to think of it so much, or to think of it as 
past, which it will be soon." 

" How can such things be ? how can such things 
be? Aunt is one of the best women that eyer 
lived ; how can she be accused of such a crime ? It 
is not just — not just;" and her thoughts ran back* 
ward and forward on this ground like a caged wild 
animal. 

" You'll make nothing of it, Bessie — ^you'll make 
nothing of it," said Mr. Grant, sadly, " and you may 
as weU give it up. You are getting the puzzle thrust 
cruelly home to you very early, but you'll make no- 
thing of it ; we can only believe and trust" 

" Believe what ? that all is right ?" 

*'No; believe in our own shortsightedness and 
Almighty wisdom." 

" It is hard." 
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" Very ; but we must come to that or drift on a 
shoreless sea." 

She leaned her arms on the table^ and dropped 
her head on them^ and silence fell for a time. 

When Mr. Grant spoke again^ he said, '^ I have 
done all for your aunt that I can do at present, and 
I must go back to Heatherbuigh. I cannot leave you 
here; will you go to Grantsbum, or will you prefer 
going somewhere else for a little ?" 

" My aunt proposed that." 

" Did she ? Fm glad of that. K I had seen her, 
I was going to explain the necessity for it ; but she 
is thoughtful as usual. Then you'll go to Grants- 
bum r 

" No ; certainly not." 

" Where would you prefer going ?" 

" I am going nowhere. I stay here. If grand- 
mamma and Miss Dobbie wish to go, they can. 
Would you like me to forsake my aunt just now, Mr. 
Grant?" 

" You'll do no good to her, and you'll do yourself 
injury." 
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" I can do aunt good ; I won't injure myself, but 
if I did it doesn't matter.'' 

^^ It matters to me, Bessie; you forget my claim." 

" No, I don't ; if I could leave aunt at such a 
time I would not be worthy of you. I'm not so base. 
If I did, you would despise me, at least I hope you 
would — I think you would." 

'^ But I am selfish. I want you away from Iron- 
burgh. You don't know what heartless impertinence 
you may be subjected to, besides the wear and tear 
of feeling seeing your aunt often would cause ; and 
you owe me obedience, remember." 

" Not just yet, Mr. Grant," and a smile stole into 
her fiice; ** and besides " 

At that moment they were joined by the other 
ladies, and Mr. Grant explained his wish to them^ 
and enforced it by saying it was the wish of Miss 
Barclay also that they should leave Ironburgh for a 
time. But whatever Mrs. Barclay was, she was 
Barbara's mother, and she said, ^^ No ; I wish to be 
near poor Barbara;" and Miss Dobbie said, "Why 
should we run away ? We have done no ill — Miss 
Barclay has done no ill — it is very mysterious. Tm 
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sure if the thing had not been done^ I would haye 
said nobody did it," 

Mr. Grant went home alone ^to attend to his 
business^ and bear himself as he might. His son 
ceased not to press his view of the matter, and it was 
the general view. No one who had come in actual 
contact with Barbara could believe her guilty, but 
the mouths of her defenders were shut by the ques- 
tion, " If she was innocent, who was guilty ?" No 
theory could be framed that would stand examination; 
and Miss Barclay's best friends began to tremble for the 
result. And all the while Barbara sat in her solitary 
cell, and worked and read, and to appearance possessed 
her soul in patience. Letters were sent to her from 
various parts of the kingdom, most of which took her 
guilt for granted, and exhorted her to confession and 
penitence while yet repentance was possible. Alarm- 
ing tracts were sent to her suited to her supposed 
position among the dregs of the race, for generally 
they are not the wisest of mankind who rush into 
print, or writing, on the first blush of any public 
occasion. What effect these would have had if 
Barbara had been the offscouring of all things that 
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the writeis belieyed cannot be known ; as it was, the 
blood glowed h. her face, and she put them silently 
aside. She made no indignant protest — she was not 
indignant even inwardly;, for although,, if it hsyd 
occurred to her to address a person in such a po^tioo: 
as her own, s&e would by mstinct have done it: 
dilSsremtly, it did not suggest itself to her that these 
loisd harsh a|^peala were not suitable and appropriate 
enough Buit on one of h&s vMts Bessie satw them, 
and the fire burned; within her;^ she was' roused to 
indignatioii that any hiuanan being should presume to 
address her good kind aimt in such terms ; that was 
the first aspect of it, but a more terr^e was the m- 
dication it gave how the current of public opinion 
was setting against her. A scene which had excited 
her imagination when she witnessed it came up before 
her with an appalling thrill. A year or two before a 
man had been tried in Ircmburgh for murder, and 
acquitted ; there was no doubt of his innocence in 
the mmds of reflecting persons, but the mass of the 
people insensately held otherwise^ and it had chanced 
that going through one of the most densely-peopled 
streets Bessie saw him — or rather a man supposed to 

VOL. n. T 
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be him — ^mobbed. She eaw the old man — to deepen 
the picture he was an old man — with crimBoned face 
and drops of moisture standing on bia forehead, 
hustled and beaten and battered, amid the shrill 
Toicea of women and the deep-mouthed imprecations 
of men. The ciy spread, and the crowd eveij moment 
grew bi^er ; a mob is for the moment a wild beast ; 
and she shrank away home in terror. She heard after 
that the man found refuge in a shop, but be and his 
pursuers haunted her dreams, and now they returned, 
all touched with a strange new horror. But even 
this did not daunt her, or only at times. Her aunt 
was innocent, and the truth must appear. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Graham Richardson, true to his promise to Miss 
Barclay, and to his own deepest wish " to be kind to 
Bessie/ was in Mrs. Barclay's house every day, or 
at least every evening. Sometimes he drew Mrs. 
Barclay into a game at backgammon, for human 
nature cannot be always at a high-pressure tension, 
and he earned Bessie's gratitude warmly expressed. 

Many a time when Mrs. Barclay and Miss Dobbie, 
who waited on her like an Eastern slave, had retired 
for the night, Graliam lingered and lingered in Bessie's 
presence. That was enough — ^they did not speak 
much — ^they could not be always talking, and for 
talking of his love, that was what he could not do in 
the circumstances. How could he speak of himself, 
his hopes, his wishes, in such a crisis ? 

" It is very good of you, Graham, to try to amuse 
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grandmamma — very good. I wonder if people would 
have thought us heathens if they had seen us to-nighi 
Do you know I begin to understand how the people 
who were imprisoned at the French Revolution could 
dance and amuse themselves at such a time. I used 
to think it frightfully unnatural^ but it was only a 
desperate reaction. I think if I felt all the time 
about aunt as intensely as I do sometimes, I covld 
not Hve.'* 

Graham eoxttd not tell w&at to say ; he had a 
kind of bli^ &ith that all would come r^ht, 
although he emM not see how it was to be^ and he 
eould only ga^e at Bessie with a jesjroimg tend^- 
nesB. The bloom which she hssdt leeentiy gaithered 
haid gone &at of fcer hc&, and the lurking mirth 
had gone with it. '^ Bessie/' he said^ ^^ I wish k 
waft over;^ when it iB> we^ ali leave the conaitir^^ 
and forget it as one ilbfgeta< a bad dream on a sasaa^ 

"AUr— wh©»affeair 

^Oh^ youi and your aunt^ and grandmamma,, and! 
Miss Dobbie too> if she likes^ ; and YE ga with you — 
ifyetfiaietme." 
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'^I can't hinder joa feom going any piaee you 
insh to go; but we'll not leave this country — ^why 
should we ? we've done nothing wrong." 

''But it mi^t be disagreeable to stay for all 
that." 

''Disagreeable! the whole thing is appalling; 
but we'll live it down. People will stare at us, that 
iBnatiinL If any one in «iat'fl positioa w«ie pointed 
out to me, my impulse would be to stare also. I 
don't blame them." 

" I think it would be better to leave the country. 
Are there many people you would r^ret to leave, 
Bessie? I'm sure, unless it is Mr. Grant, there 
are few I would ; but he has been a true friend to 
me. 

Her eyes glowed. " He is good," she murmured ; 
^ he is good. What would have become of us without 
him?" 

^ Yes ; and he does things graciously, and never 
by halves. Think of him sending me to the Contin^it 
iast summer ; it was veiy good of him." 

" It is a strange thing, a very strange thing to me, 
that aunt does not wish to see him ; and for all he- 
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has done for her^ whenever I mention him she is 
silent^ or speaks of something else. What can be 
the reason?" 

" Is that — surely that can't be the case ?" 

" You would think she would be eager to consult 
him and thank him." 

" One would think so. I have not the remotest 
idea of her reason. Perhaps she has no reason ; it 
may be accidental." 

""No, it is not; it is a studied thing; and you 
can't think how it distresses me." 

" Don't be distressed about it ; it's a small affidr 
comparatively. I'm sure it will make no difference 
in Mr. Grant." 

Nor did it Perhaps he was glad to escape inter- 
views that could only be painful. The day of trial 
drew on, and people wondered what would be the 
line of defence ; and I imagine that even the 
prisoner's counsel had not fixed on it till near the 
veiy last. 

That gentleman had received his first unpressions 
of the case from Mr. Grant's brief unvarnished state- 
^^'^'^t, and he threw himself into it with a thorough 
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belief in the innocence of his client His first inter- 
view with her strengthened the impression ; but as 
he investigated his faith began to waver. The weight 
of evidence against her seemed overwhelming^ and 
except previous character — there was ample and trust- 
worthy evidence as to that — there was really little or 
nothing to counterbalance it. He almost resolved to 
throw up the case, and let another have the glory of 
winning it, for he did not despair of at least bringing 
the accused oflF. The presiding judge was a man of 
known merciful leanings, and a woman — a woman still 
young enough to be interesting, far from plain-look- 
ing, and of whom all that was known up to the date 
of this mysterious crime was in even an unusual 
degree praiseworthy, was likely to sway both judge 
and juiy, and he had strong hopes of acquittal. But 
he would have given much to know that she was 
innocent; and the day before the trial he pai^^ 
her a last visit, to see if by any means he could con- 
vince himself of it. 

When he entered her cell, Barbara was sitting on 
the edge of her bed, leaning her head on her hand. 
She welcomed him in her usual quiet way. 



I 
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" I UD g^lad to Bee you ao calm, Miss Barday," te 
Bud; "I bc^ you'll he able to be equally so to- 
m<MiY)W. Yofill need all your fimmeSB." 

" The court will be quite fell, I su^wse." 

"Quite &ill^ and a great many ladies will be pn- 
nemL It will be as good," be said, wit^ a e%ht con- 
t^upt iu hie toae, " or even better tlian a Spaakh 
buU-figbt" 

" I Berer was iu a court," elie said. 

^ Cooscsoua imioceBce will bear a pa-scm tttoogfa 
muelk ;" aud as be said it, be scaimed ber uairowly. 

" At tlds moment," said sbe, " I am equal to any- 
tjiing; bow I afafdl feel to-morrow I do not know. 
If my strengtJ) w coun^ fail, will that be coustnied 
as an evidence of gwh ? " 

*' They must not &il — tltey need not foil if" 

"If what?" 

" If you haye kept back nothing. Ib there — can 
there be any bit of evid^ce produced we are not i«e- 
parod for ?" He paused. 

" What evidence may be brought I do not know ; 
but I have kept back nothing. ^ What could I ke^ 
back?" 
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' ^ Tliere is no doubt that Miss Roston iras poisoiffid. 
Have you formed no iibeory of how it was done?'' 

Barbara fludbed. ^ I'll make eometbing out 
now/' he thought She did not ^eaL 

" No titeory?" he went on ; ^' for the subject caii*t 
ha^e been out of your mind many minutes together 
sinee you came here/' 

^ Yowl aj>e mistaken* I have tried to put it out 
of my thoughts^ and I have often succeeded for a 
woader&il length of time." 

" You have great strength of mind, yet remember 
this is a matter of life and death. Has no new idea 
occurred to you since I was here ? — iiotfaing to account 
for" 

^^No." 

" You have not suspected any one?" 

^ I am falsely accused/' she said. ^ I may have 
my suspicions, but they may be false, and I will not 
accuse another without a certainiy that I may never 
get." 

*' STot to save, if not your life, at least your repu- 
tation ?*• 

^ No. I have brou^t myself to leave the issue in 
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the hands of God. I can only say I am innocent. 
Perhaps/' and she looked at him quickly, " perhaps 
even you doubt me. I remember all criminals pro- 
test their innocence to the last. I am not a criminal, 
but I cannot do more — that is all I can do." 

The gentleman rose ; his faith was re-established ; 
and he went home to spend the night in prepara- 
tion — the feelings of the man helping the intellect of 
the lawyer. 

He was only gone when Bessie, under Graham's 
escort, went to see her aunt, for the last time in 
prison she hoped. She wanted to comfort her and 
bear her up for the coming ordeal. 

"Aunt," she said, " I'll sit beside you to-morrow; 
theyll let me, I think, and youll feel more at 
home." 

" At home ! Bessie, you must not ; you must 
not be in the court at all. None of you must come. 
I couldn't bear it." 

" But, aunt, how can we stay away ? You are 
cruel. Mrs. Dods and Miss Dobbie both want to be 
beside you, but one is enough. Oh I let me." 

" No, it can't be. You are all very kind, but it 
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would be inexpressibly painfiil to me. YouTl hear 
the decision as soon as it is given ; let that be suffi- 
cient." 

" But we are not stocks or stones ; we must know 
how it goes on." 

" Then, I daresay Mr. Richardson could let you 
know at intervals. He'll do that ; but don't be present, 
Bessie ; you must not." 

" Mr. Grant will be here early to-morrow." 

Barbara bent her head forward, but did not 
speak. 

" How helpless we would be without him I" 

Barbara moved suddenly, with a kind of shudder, 
but she did not speak. 

" auntie, why will you not speak of him ? 
surely he has been kind I" 

" To all appearance he has. He may well do his 
utmost, Bessie." 

" Aunt, you speak in riddles ; what claim have 
we on Mr. Grant?" 

" I don't know what the result of this may be, 
but if I am condemned, surely they will not carry out 
the sentence — it is too horrible. I cannot bring my 
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mind to it, Bessie. I cannot — ^bnt if I die^ I die in- 
stead of Mr. Grant." 

Bessie started up, and looked into her &oe. 
^ aunt 1 this awfdl tiling lias turned your brain." 

^' No, Bessie ; I am thankful I am in full posses- 
flkm of mj senses, although it does not look like it 
when I seek to relieve myself at your expense. Bat 
I must speak, and to whom can I E^ak but you ? 
Hell never be accused by me, but I firmly believe Mr. 
Grant caused Miss Boston's death." 

" aunt, aunt ! don't say that ; he never doubted 
you — ^never doubted you — never once doubted you." 

'^ How could he ? he hnmos I am innocent." 

" So is he," said Bessie, and her voice was very 
hndky. Before she came there that night it did not 
seem as if an additional shade of misery could be 
added to her lot, and now a double horror of great 
darkness had fallen upon her. 

''I wish I could think so. You have been 
cherishing gratitude to him for his supposed kind- 
ness to me, and now you feel the revulsion. My 
darling] I wish I had not spoken of it, but I 
cannot bear your having intercourse with him ; 
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and now, whatever happens, you will know that I 
am innocent." 

Bessie sat with fixed eyes and cold pinched face. 

" Rouse yourself, my darling, and leave me." 

" Yes ;" and she rose and went ta the door with- 
out saying more, when the sense of her aunt's position 
came to her again, and she turned and flung her 
arms about her neck, *^ aunt, aunt, if only we 
were all adeep by Miss Boston's side in yoii quiet 
churchyard at Heatherbwrgh !" 

** My darling, my darling ! " waft all Miss Barclay 
could say. When the doov shut Bessie out, the 
prisoner fell on her knees in a passion oi weeping, 
exhausted, and in some sort relieved. When she lay 
down for the night she skpt a deep, dreamless, blessed 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

Bessie clung to Graham's ann^ almost hung by it, 
and he walked along feeling what an exquisite thing 
it was that she should cling to him. But she did 
not think of him, not even as a living creature. If 
he had been a post it would have been the same to 
her. She held on by instinct, knowing that if she 
relaxed her hold she would swing round and sink on 
the street. He half carried her up the stairs, and 
when they got into the passage below the gas he 
looked at her and was scared by her ghastliness. 

" You feel faint," he said, and he put his arm 
round her. " Don't lose courage now ; in a short time 
all wiU be right." 

" Yes, yes ; oh yes ; you'll go beside grandmanmia 
a little?" 

"Youll come too — ^you must come — ^you're not 
to sit alone to-night ;" and it cost him a great effort 
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not to draw her close and kiss her as he had once 
done before. 

« I am going m here," and she glided past him 
into her own room, shut the door, and sat down in 
the dark. Dark or light, it signified nothing ; a chill 
as of death possessed her, and she was without the 
power of shedding a tear. Perfectly still she sat till 
Miss Dobbie, sent by Graham, came to her. She lit 
up the room, and proposed numerous remedies for 
the headache she understood Bessie to haye. " Leave 
me, just leave me, and don't come back," Bessie 
said beseechingly ; ^^ attend to grandmamma and Mr. 
Richardson, that's the kindest thing you can do for 
me." Good as Miss Dobbie was, her presence was 
at that moment intolerable to Bessie. 

Graham looked anxiously round when Miss Dobbie 
entered the parlour again, and as he listened to her 
chatter about the headache, what was good for head- 
aches, and what she wished to do in this case, etc., 
how he chafed ! His feelings towards Miss Dobbie 
were not complimentary. 

" Could you not persuade her to come here ?" he 
said ; " do try it." 
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" But I think she is prdbaibly better where she iB." 

"But she is not better;" and he thought of all 
the nights of her life that she should be alone for 
hours on this night was intoleraUe — ^it must not be. 

" I'll tiy what I ean do/' he said. 

He went into the passage^ and softly tum«d the 
handle of her door. He said, " Bessie, may I come 
in?" 

She did not answer. " Do come into the parlour/' 
he said; "you can lie on the sofa; we'll shade the 
ligM and keep quite quiet," 

" Oh, leave me alone I leaye me alone I" she said 
in! a pleading voice that almost trembled. 

Graham stood irresolute. There she was — she 
whom he loved more than any one in the world, within 
two yards of him, in grievous trouble. Would he now 
tell her how much he loved her ? wouM that comfort 
her in amy degree? He hedtated a minute ; dieeame 
to the door. " Thank youy Graham, I woiddf rather 
be alone — ^you^ are very kimd — good night/' an<l she 
shut the door. His heart bled for her, but he could 
do no more. He went back to Mrs. Barclay,, got out 
the backgammon-board, and invited her to a game. 
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" Kot to-night," she said, " not to-night ; I really can- 
not play to-night." As she had said this every night 
since Barbara's calamity, Graham went through the 
customary little scene. 

" It looks heartless," she said^ 

" Oh, never mind how it looks, it will do you good ; 
and you know we'll have Miss Barclay with us before 
our next game." 

" Of course we shall," said Miss Dobbie. " I never 
heard of such an outrageous mistake being made and 
persisted in in a free country." 

The game went on but tamely. Mrs* Barclay was 
Barbara's mother, and she could not banish anxiety 
altogether ; and every now and then a horrible mis- 
giving crossed Graham's mind, which, mixed up with 
constant thoughts of Bessie, made him an easy prey, 
even to Mrs. Barclay, on this night. 

^' A nice tit-bit it would be for the newspapers," 

thought Graham, ^^ that Miss Barclay's friends were 

amusing themselves with backgammon on the eve of 

her trial. How the fact would point a leading article 

on the aberrations of human nature." And, perfectly 

sick at heart, he urged Mrs. Barclay to another game. 
VOL. n. u 
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Then he talked^ set himself to tell them the news of 
the day^ for although there was such an awful pause 
in this household^ the world went on its way. The 
Blindpits murder was only an excitement with which 
it played for a little^ as a cat does with a mouse. The 
mouse might escape or be killed^ it would equally 
sink out of notice, and the next meal might be inno- 
cent milk, till another mouse sprang on the stage, in 
its turn to be wondered at, worried, and forgotten. 

At length the ladies thought of going to bed, and 
so well had Graham filled his part that they were 
rather cheerful than otherwise. He had dwelt re- 
peatedly on the certainty of Barbara's return next 
night, or the night after, and with this bright hope 
and belief they bade him good-night. 

In the passage he said to the servant, " I'm going 
to be here all night ; I'll be back in a little ; I'm only 
going to let Mrs. Dods know. I didn't tell your 
ladies ; they would have made a fiiss about a bed, or 
blankets, or something ; now I only want the parlour 
sofa." 

" Eh, Mr. Richardson," said Mrs. Dods, " hae ye 
seen Miss Barclay the day ?" 
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"No, but Bessie saw her." 

"And how is she?" 

" Much as usual, but Bessie is ill — Fm sure of it ; 
whether it is anxiety about to-morrow, or whether her 
aunt has told her something, I don't know, but her 
very face has been changed, and she has shut herself 
into her room alone. I'm going back there all night." 

" Wad it no be better for me to gang than you ? I 
might be o' mair use." 

" K you're needed I'll come for you. It's not that 
III be of any use, it's only because it wiU be a com- 
fort to myself to be there." 

" Do ye ken, Mr. Richardson, I've aye jaloused, 
since Katie the servant tell't me the state Miss Bar- 
clay cam hame in the day o' the death, that she kent 
something mair than ordinar' about it. Katie said she 
was liker a corp than a living being, maybe she's been 
tellin' Bessie what she kens ; it's a ravelled hasp." 

"It must come right, surely — good-night, Mrs. 
Dods;" and Graham went back to Mrs. Barclay's 
parlour sofa. The question crept into his mind, in 
spite of himself — ^was it within the range of possibility 
that Miss Barclay was guilty, and had she confessed 
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it to Bessie ? What short of this could leave such a 
horror-stricken^ death-like look as he had seen on her 
face ? But always, as he recalled Miss Barclay as he 
had often seen her in this very room — ^recalled her 
whole life and conversation — ^he said it was impossible; 
it was anxiety about the issue, an overwrought mind, 
that was making Bessie ill. 

In the course of the night he slipped out of the 
room frequently and listened at her door, but heard 
nothing. He was wretched. He looked out into the 
night, but it was very dark, and little to be seen but 
the street lamps. Such a night he had never spent ; 
his one gleam of comfort was that he waa near her. 
As the day dawned he fell asleep. 

And Bessie ! — ^what a night that was for her I Poor 
gu*l I she had not the matter-of-fact nature that be- 
longed to her aunt. It did not at first occur to her 
to consider the likelihood or unlikelihood of the 
statement she had heard. The innocent happiness 
that had cooed and brooded in her heart, and which 
had still been alive though dormant, was killed at a 
blow ; more — she had lost her faith for the time in 
God and man — she was utterly forsaken. She had 
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glimpses into that awful abyss of abandoned loneli- 
ness which^ continued, makes madness here, and will 
possibly make the hell of hereafter. She was sent 
adrift in space alone, without end, or aim, or hope. 
Human beings are not made to endure very intense 
misery for a great length of time ; 9. chink will let in 
a ray, a rift in the cloud will show the blue ; and to- 
wards morning she threw off the blackness of dark- 
ness. 

She had not been in bed, but she now threw 
down the clothes and lay in it a little to prevent that 
fact being known. Her nerves were so strung that 
to have Miss Dobbie making a fiiss was more than 
she could bear. Then she went to a drawer, and 
took out Mr. Grant's letters; they had, of course, 
all been written since Miss Boston's death. She 
knew them almost by heart, but now she tried (poor 
thing !) to read them dispassionately and critically. 
She came to the conclusion that no man with such a 
crime on his conscience could have written these 
letters, and she was satisfied with this result of her 
acumen. It was not to be wondered at that months 
of solitary confinement, with such a charge hanging 
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over her, should have engendered strange fancies in 
her aunt's brain, but of all hallucinations the most 
extraordinary was the fixing on Mr. Qrant as the 
guilty person ! Happily it would never be made 
public. 

She put the letters carefully past again. If she 
could have foreseen the occasion or the feelings with 
which one day she was to read these letters for the 
last time, and bum them one by one, and all that 
was to happen between that and now, I know not 
how it would have been with her. I know not, 
indeed. 

She went mto the parlour, and stood in fixed 
surprise at seeing Graham asleep on the sofa. How 
did he come there — ^had he lain down last night and 
never wakened since? What a peaceful night he 
must have had I His hand moved, and his lips 
seemed to move. Presently he spoke, and quite dis- 
tinctly, " If Lucy should be dead ?" he said. " He 
is dreaming," she thought, ^^ and it is not a happy 
dream. Poor fellow I I don't wonder, he has been so 
much with us of late. Should I rouse him or let 
him sleep ? he can't be very comfortable there." 
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She was still looking at him and considering, 
when suddenly he opened his eyes and saw her. 

"Are you there ?" and he jumped up and went 
to her. " Let me see what like you are. Very 
white still, but nothing like last night. What a 
fright you gave me I I thought you were in for a 
serious illness. I was so anxious I couldn't leave. 
I took the liberty of staying here unbidden." 

" I am afndd you wouldn't sleep well there ; you 
were speaking in your sleep when I came in." 

" Was I ? Something very edifying no doubt ?" 

" You were quoting Wordsworth's Lucy." 

'^ The dismal impression I had about you turning 
ill last night must have been the nexus." 

'^0 Graham, how wiU aunt feel this morning? 
She has forbidden me to come near her till it is all 
over. She said you would perhaps bring us word 
how the trial went." 

" Yes," he said. He had not intended to be pre- 
sent ; he felt it would be very painfiil, but if it was 
to serve them, that was different. 

" Is Mr. Grant a good man, do you think ?" she 
asked. 
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^^ What a question ! To be sure he is — yery 
good." 

" He couldn't do a cruel or wicked action ?" 

"Impossible I'* he said, with a smile. "Why do 
you ask ? Is any one accusing him of such a thing ? 
because if any one is, he'll have difficulty in getting a 
single person to believe him." 

" If only this trial were well over, I think I might 
almost be happy again. How happy these people on 
the street are who have no horrible anxiety !" 

" They may have more horrible anxiety than we 
have, Bessie; they may be connected with people who 
are on the downward road ; but, whatever happens, we 
know that Miss Barclay is good — ^good to the core." 

" That, and that only, keeps me up, but some one 
must be guilty ;** and a shadow came over her face 
akin to the look she had worn on the previous 
night. 

" Don't speak of it, Bessie, or think of it if you 
can possibly help it ; bright days are before us yet." 
She seemed to be looking at him fixedly. " Am 
I a fright ?" he said, " unkempt, with all yesterday's 
dirt about me ?" 
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"I don't know. I hayen't noticed. I wasn't 
thinking of it." 

" It is as well. I'll away and make myself decent. 
Bessie, play the heroine; let Mr. Grant see the 
stuff you are made of; I should like him to know I 
have not overrated you ;" and he went to brace him- 
self for his day's work — strange work, truly ! 

Mrs. Barclay having, with Graham's help, con- 
trived to keep the thought of Barbara's position in 
abeyance for a time, the horror and precariousness of 
it returned upon her with redoubled force during the 
still watches, and she endured such a night as made 
her quite unfit to leave her bed. Miss Dobbie, as a 
matter of course, devoted herself to her, and Bessie 
wandered through the house like a ghost under a 
ban. She could not rest — she was now beside her 
grandmamma, and now somewhere else. Mrs. Bar- 
clay, understanding that Mr. Grant was to be with 
them, asked what was to be for dinner. " grand- 
mamma," said she, "we surely can't think about eating 
to-day; let Katie do as she likes, what does it 
signify?" 

But Miss Dobbie thought otherwise. She knew 
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that young people may live on excitement, but people 
a little past tbc liloom of youth find themselves much 
revived and sustained even in deep afBiction by kindly 
ministration to the bodily wants. Besides, she had 
never liad any misgiving as to her friend's fate, and 
consequently she relieved Mre. Barclay by ordering a 
good dinner, so tliiit cooking ivent on in the little 
kitchen where Barbiirahad reigned just as if she were 
to sit at the head of the table and dispense the 
viands. 

To Bessie it seemed as if everything held thor 
misery cheap. Tlic roar of the city went up as usual 
— the clank of the iron hammer, the roll of vehiclee, 
the traffic and hum of people ; in the courts at the 
back of the house women hung clothes out to dry, in 
the play-ground of ;i school hundreds of children were 
at play, and the sun shone. 

"la there no sympathy?" she cried, "oh, is there 
ihy ? What a tremendous wave of anguish 
n nud break at the foot of God's throne 
Ih , J- (liei-e no sympathy even there?" 

shu»!iT)g with her hands rused as if in 
I ' :e full of grief and dismay ; if an 
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artist had seen her at that moment^ her face^ trans- 
ferred to his canyas in some tragic historical picture^ 
would have brought him fame. ' 

No artist saw it, only Mr. Grant, and he did not 
view it artistically, his interest in it was too vital for 
that. He went close up to her, and put his arm 
round her. She drew away, and, sinking into a chair, 
cried ; — at last she got the relief of tears. 

He stood and waited a little. When she was 
quieter he said, ^^ Bessie, tell me all you are thinking." 

^' It came back on me," she said, ^^ last night, that 
awful night. I was alone without shelter or hidmg- 
place, wandering alone in the universe, and there was 
neither help nor sympathy." She stopped and shud- 
dered. 

" Were you dreaming ? it must have been a fever- 
ish dream. I ought to have taken you away whether 
you would or not ; I knew this excitement would be 
too much for you." 

" It was no dream. I didn't dream what my aunt 
told me yesterday ; not in the wildest dream could it 
have occurred to me." 

A pang shot through him. ^^ She hasn't admitted 
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her gmlt ; God forbid !" he thought. " Was it anything 
you could tell me ?" he said, trying to speak without 
betraying his thought. 

" I must tell you, I must tell you. Mr. Grant I 
I can't live in doubt ; aunt, you know, is wholly inno- 
cent." He breathed more freely. " But she thinks 
— she thinks — stoop down and I'll whisper it," and 
she whispered it. 

The ashy hue overspread his face ; he stood firmly 
grasping the back of the chair, but did not imme- 
diately speak. In a second his colour came back, and 
he smiled faintly. " Bessie, do you believe it ?" 

" No, I cannot, I cannot ; oh, say it's not true !" 

" Will you believe me if I say it ?" 

" Say it's not true — don't trifle." 

" It is not true, but consider, is a person who 
commits murder likely to stick at a lie ?" 

" But you say it's not true ; that's enough, you 
would not lie." 

^^ Simpleton!" he said. " But, Bessie, tell me how 
Miss Barclay is ; did she give any rational grounds for 
what she said ? I hope her mind is not affected ; that 
would be a sad calamity." 
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^^ I thought it was that at firsts but she seemed in 
her senses^ and said she was. No ; I did not ask her 
grounds; I think I got into a stupor." 

" I don't see how she can connect me with the 
crime, if crime there was. I was only in the house half- 
an-hour the day before Miss Boston's death, and her 
food never was near me so far as I mind. No, the only 
crime I committed that day was theft, and here is 
what I stole, Bessie." He took out his pocket-book 
and showed her the note she had written. " Your 
aunt said you could do bettter than that with care, 
but you were very careless." 

" Mr. Grant !" and in spite of eyerything the 
old happiness crept into her face and glowed in her 
eyes. 

" And now, Bessie, IVe been making inquiry in all 
quarters likely to know best what it is probable the 
verdict will be ; there can't be positive certainty, but 
the general impression is that it will be favourable." 

'^ Oh, I am glad I it is a good thing there is some- 
thing for dinner after all." 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

The court was full ; if it had beeu twice the size it 
was it would have been filled to the-door^ and still 
plenty of people would have been disappointed of 
entrance. There was also a crowd round the build- 
ing outside, discussing and speculating on the merits 
of the case, and eagerly catching any intelligence of 
what was going on inside. Graham and Mr. Dods 
had secured good places for scanning the faces of the 
jury, the bar, and the prisoner. As for the multitude 
round him, Graham was, after the first few minutes, 
hardly aware of it. He had perhaps hotly and with- 
out sufficient reason resented the highly intelligent 
curiosity, the idle love of excitement and amusement, 
the unfeeling hardness that led all these people there 
to batten and feed on the woe of a fellow-creature, 
but he forgot them. As for Mr. Dods, his interest 
was so great that he probably did not eyen look 
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about him for materials out of which to weave a new 
poem^ and that is saying much. Mr. Dods had not 
been summoned as a witness ; Mrs. Dods had^ and Mr. 
Pettigrew. If the occasion had been less the iron 
would have entered his soul ; as it was, he only deeply 
regretted that two such inadequate persons should 
have been called to such a conspicuous part in the 
drama. 

Barbara entered and took her place. She was 
dressed in black, with a veil over her face, but after 
sitting a few minutes she put it aside and braved the 
universal gaze unshrinkingly. 

Her usual sweet serenity of countenance had not 
forsaken her; nay, I think her morning prayers had 
been granted, and she had a measure of comfort. 
Owing to her brown complexion she did not look 
very pale ; and truth constrains me to say she had not 
grown thinner. 

Having gazed their fill, the members of the as- 
sembly not gifted with reticence began to whisper 
their remarks to each other. 

" She has either no conscience or no feeling," said 
one. " A charge of the kind against me, were I guilty 
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or not guilty, wonld have melted the flesh from my 
bones." One lady, with a brow so large as almost to 
suggest idiocy, said, " Her forehead is contracted in 
the extreme, and what a wooden simper that is on 
her face I — quite the criminal type." A gentleman 
behind Graham said, " Til bet you a dozen of wine 
she is innocent. Why, she is pretty and plump, liker 
a partridge on stubble than a jail-bird." And there 
was much more said, according to the tastes of the 
speakers ; and surely there were many who did not 
speak who felt deep commiseration for poor Barbara. 
Various people recognised her: the man at whose 
office she got the cab on the dark morning she went to 
Blindpits, people she was in the daily habit of meeting 
on the streets, and others. Some of these felt their 
importance increased by the fact that they had seen 
and conversed with one who so filled the public eye, 
and such made the most of their great advantages. 

And there was one man in the jury-box who recog- 
nised Barbara — ^that was Mr. Goldie. He , required 
a few seconds before he recalled the circumstance of 
having travelled with her one winter afternoon in the 
railway carriage from Eastburgh to Heatherburgh. 
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He had neither seen nor heard of her since^ but that 
was the face which had attracted him then — ^which had 
recurred to him sometimes since, and which had eyen 
looked at him in dreams; there undoubtedly was that 
face — ^he would have known it among hundreds — 
confronting him from the dock. 

Mr. Goldie was a sharp business man, who had 
kept his eyes open going through life, and like many 
people, rightly or wrongly, he fancied himself skilled 
in reading faces, consequently it was indeed a mighty 
surprise to him to see this face in such a position. In 
truth, it is to be feared that he had decided as to the 
prisoner's guilt or innocence before he heard the 
evidence. 

When the question was put, "How say you, 
Barbara Barclay, are you guilty or not guilty?" 
clearly and distinctly, and as if she expected a pupil 
to repeat the words after her, she said, "Not 
guilty." 

Miss Jane Stark, Mrs. Dods, Bell, Davie, Mr. 

Grant, Miss Dobbie, Katie the servant, the medical 

men, the druggist who had sold Miss Barclay arsenic. 

Colonel Leadbetter and one or two more of Barbara's 
VOL. n. X 
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former employers, and several others, were put in the 
-witness-pbox; and by examination and cross-examina- 
tion all the facts of the cafie as I have stated them, 
and many of less importance, were elicited. 

Mrs. Dods was a somewhat unmanageable witness, 
as she continually wished to state what she believed 
rather than what she had seen and heard ; in short, 
wished to make a speech in Miss Barcla/s favour, 
Mr, Dods held down bis head, ashamed of his wife's 
impulsive ignorance and non-forendc appearance; 
but what could you expect ? and her heart was in 
the right place. 

The gentleman "who cross-examined Mr. Petti- 
grew made several not very refined jokes at his 
expense, touching his reasons for visiting Blindpits, 
and his relations with Miss Bell Gibson. They raised 
a, laugh among those who appreciated them, but were 
generally felt to be out of place. 

Bell Gibson had to explain her method of opening 
gummed letters by holding them over the steam of a 
boiling kettle. She and Pettigrew did penance for that 
base breach of trust in having their evidence shaken, 
and more than a shade of suspicion thrown on them. 
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Barbara listened closely while Mr. Grant gave his 
evidence. He gave it clearly, and without drawback 
or hesitation, and she heard him say that he advised 
her to return to Ironburgh on the day of Miss Boston's 
death. 

Miss Boston's agent, in his evidence, stated that 
that lady had told him to send her £200, and giving 
her reason for wanting that sum, a thing she very 
rarely did, that she wished to make a present to a 
young friend* (The probability is she intended it as 
a marriage-gift to Bessie.) 

Evidence led as to the character, life, and con- 
versation of the prisoner, up to a certain date, brought 
nothing to light except what was lovely and of good 
report 

Then the declaration Barbara had made was read, 
which explained why she had arsenic in her posses- 
sion; that on the morning she left Ironburgh, in 
taking paper from her desk, the small packet, unknown 
to her, got between the sheets; that she did not know 
it was in her bag till her return home; that Miss 
Boston gave her £200 the night before she died; 
that she left Blindpits on the day of her death. 
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because she was advised to do so^ and because the 
sooner the money was applied to its purpose the 
better; that she had done nothing to cause Miss 
Boston's death. In few words, that was the substance 
of it. This closed the first day's proceedings. 

Mr. Dods and Graham had kept their seats all 
the time. Graham, finding from the crowded state 
of the court that ready egress and ingress were im- 
possible, instead of reporting progress atBerwickStreet 
himself, had, by the aid of a policeman, despatched 
at intervals pencilled notes. The great assemblage 
dispersed to their homes — ^the jurymen were locked 
up— the judges and the bar dined— the prisoner 
returned to her cell ; but in every company, at dinner 
or at tea-table, in the streets and by the way, there 
was but one topic in Ironburgh that night. 

Before Barbara was removed Graham hurried to 
speak with her. He was, of course, by this time well 
known to the officials, and had no difficulty in getting 
access to her. He seized her hand. 

" It has gone well," dear Miss Barclay ; everything 
has gone well. You have stood it like a heroine,'' 
he said rapidly. 
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*^ Has it ?" she said with a sad smile, " I wasn't 
able to attend closely all the time ; my mind some- 
times wandered into vacancy — ^being so much alone 
has induced that ; but it was a merciful relief." 

" Make the best of your solitude now," he said 
cheerily ; "after to-morrow night you'll get no more of 
it. I'm going to Berwick Street. What shall I say ?" 

"Say," she began; "I cannot tell what," — and 
her voice trembled. 

Graham pressed her hand, and kissed it tenderly, 
and she had to go. He watched her get into the 
vehicle, while policemen kept back the gaping crowd. 
On the way home he himself broke down, and fairly 
sobbed for pity. 

Yet things had gone much better than he had 
expected. He saw a loophole he had not seen be- 
fore — ^lawyers were really clever fellows. He remem- 
bered perfectly Mrs. Dods' wonder as to how Petti- 
grew could have come by the information that Miss 
Boston had made Barbara a present of £20 ; but it 
had never occurred to him the use that could be 
made of that incident. He tried to shape out the 
speech for the defence as he went along. 
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He was nearly as much at home now in Mrs. 
Barclay's house as he was in Mrs. Dods'^ and when 
the door was opened he walked straight into the 
parlour unannounced. Only Bessie and Mn Grant 
were in it. They were standing before the fire on 
the rug ; his hand was on her shoulder^ and he bent 
and kissed her just as Graham entered. Resentment 
was Graham's first feeling ; but it fiashed on him how 
silly he was. What more natural than that Mr. Grant 
should show his fatherly mterest in Bessie at such a 
time? 

"Come away, Graham," Bessie said cheerfully; 
" I've been telling Mr. Grant of all our obligations to 
you. You've won all our hearts, I'm sure — ^if indeed 
you had not done so before." 

He did not like the easy unembarrassed ring of 
her words ; but her dark eyes gleamed softly on him* 
Then he was secure — how secure I nothing could 
shake his faith« 

There was little talking among them on this 
night. Each of them was full of the trial ; but it was 
a matter of far too thrilling interest in this house to 
be talked over; they dared not do it. 
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When they separated^ Graham walked with Mr. 
. Grant to bis hotel. 

" I am glad you like her. I am heartily glad you 
. like her," he said, 

" Like whom ?" said Mr. Grant, absently. 

" Bessie— Bessie Barclay ; isn't she a most lovable 
creature ? I am pleased that you like each other." 

" Are you ?" Mr. Grant said shortly. '^ I'm glad to 
hear it." Then with a kind of remorse, he said, " She 
is very lovable, Graham. I think any one falling in 
love with her should have great allowances made for 
bun." 

" But/' said Graham, " it's not a silly thing to do ; 
it's the most natural thing possible." 

^' Yes, it is very natural," he said, with a shade of 
sadness in his tone. "Whether it is expedient or 
not is diflferent.*' 

" How should it not be expedient ?" 

" A man old enough to be her father might com- 
mit that folly, and it might hardly be expedient even 
in his own eyes ; or a young fellow might, and find 
he had been forestalled — that wouldn't be very expe- 
dient either." 
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"Ah; bat Bessie has always lived among the 
untrodden ways," add Graham ; " she is eafe." 

" I hope BO," said Mr. Grant. 

When he shook hands vith Graham, he looked 
after him. "Poor fellow I" he thought, "he's as 
blind as a bat It is Tery odd — I couldn't say more, 
I think. Well, life at' twenty-one has a great deal of 
cutting and coming again in it ; that is one good 
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